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LAKE OF THE ISLES. 


WuEN Thomas Moore, the sweetest of Irish 
poets, sailed down the St. Lawrence, in 1804, 
“Through mossy woods, ’mid islets flowering fair, 
And blooming glades,’”’ 
no wonder that his poetic genius was kindled by 
the unique beauty of the stream into writing those 
fine lines which he addressed to Lady Rawdon, 
descriptive of the scene; for, surely, none will 
question, who have ever seen it, that the upper 
portion of the St. Lawrence River, appropriately 
designated The Lake of the Thousand Isles, is one 
of the most beautiful and interesting pieces of 
scenery in the world. These islands, numbering 
nearly eighteen hundred, from the similarity of 
their rocky foundations and the soil and vegeta- 
tion which cover them, are the remnants, doubtless, 
of an anciently-united surface which was rent into 
numerous and many-shaped fragments by the 
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action of the river St. Lawrence in escaping to 
the sea. 

Before this magnificent water-course was formed, 
the country must have presented a rather uninter- 
esting aspect—a vast forest of pine, oak, birch, 
maple, and other trees, though generally stunted 
in their growth on account of the poverty of the 
soil. There were no mountains or deep valleys 
with green-edged streams to break or diversify the 
prospect ; only a dull solitude which would have 
attracted neither man nor beast had they been 
alive in those times. But water has wrought a 
wonderful transformation. In trying to escape it 
has cut the hard sandstone into numberless frag- 
ments. In seeking out the softer portions to break 
through, the waters have spread over a wide ex- 
panse, in some places nearly ten miles, and rarely 
less than six. It was in thus attempting to release 
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itself in the easiest fashion, that so many patches 
of rock were left. Thanks for its laziness; had it 
pushed on in a straight course, regardless of every 
obstacle and sparing nothing, its loss in beauty 
would have been of far more consequence to the 
world than its manifestation of power; while its 


own glory would have been eclipsed in the world’s | 
loss of enjoyment; for the traveller would have as | 
rarely visited it in quest of pleasure as its bosom | 
is now ruffled by the canoe of the red man in | 


search of fish and water-fowl. 

Ascending the river, two islands are first seen 
nearly opposite Brockville, on the Canadian side, 
and Morristown, on the American. They lie at 
equal distance from either shore and from each 
other, having bold sides, and covered with a 
stunted growth of pines and underwood. On 
both sides of the river are railroads, which extend 
into the interior, and the imagination is quick to 
seize the thought that these rocky piles, rising so 
abruptly out of the stream and of ample size, were 
intended by Nature to serve as piers for a bridge 
which should link the two roads, as well as the two 
nations, together. No houses are upon them; 
beside, they are altogether too small and poor to 
cultivate; and they look lowly, yet sternly grand, 


ISLAND. 


| as the river here is very wide, and the current 
| rapid ; and it is nota little singular that these two 

bits of rock should have survived the fate which 
| has swept away everything around them. They 
| stand now, indeed, as though nothing evermore 
| could disturb them ; but when the great rocky bed 
of which these islands formed a part, was breaking 
up and whirling away with the angry flood, their 
prospect of remaining was dark enough. Impres- 
sive memorials of the former scene, they also pow- 
| erfully awaken the senses to the beauty and gran- 
| deur that lie beyond. 

Passing Brockville, other islands are seen scat- 
| tered along the river, but not plentifully for five or 
| six miles, when they rapidly increase in number 
| and variety. Here is one just peering above the 
water, supporting a lighthouse. It is too small to 
hold the keeper’s cottage; so he is obliged to live 
on the mainland, visiting his station, as often as 
occasion requires, in a small boat kept for that 
purpose. Its base kissed on every side with 
gentle ripples, the lighthouse bears a striking 
contrast to those on the seacoast, which are 
built high above the ocean, beyond the reach of 
its passionate waves. But the heavings of the 
St. Lawrence are never so high as to prevent 
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the smallest boat from crossing the river in per- 
fect safety. 

Not far hence emerges another low island, some- | 
what larger than the one last described, yet dedi- 
cated to the same friendly purpose of bearing a | 
light for the benefit of the numerous craft which 
ply up and down the river. On this the occupant 
has erected a house, and a barn also, in which a 
cow is kept; but his rocky dominion is exceed- 
ingly limited, for even his woodpile extends to the 
water’s edge. Owing to the infrequency with 
which the stream transgresses its accustomed limits, 
his firewood is quite safe, which, were it within 
the reach of tides, they might silently steal and 
carry away. But there is one advantage at least 
in possessing such a narrow, watery-bound home: | 
the keeper can open his bedroom window upon 
any morning, and catch a fishy breakfast—that is, 
if the fish be disposed to bite. As for raising any- 
thing, unless it be his children, he must depend 


upon the mainland, for his own island has not | 
spare surface enough for so much as a hill of 
cucumbers. 

The largest of these islands, lying nearly oppo- 
site Alexandria Bay, is eight or nine miles long, 


and contains seven thousand acres. It is divided | 





into several farms, which sustain dairies of con- 
siderable size, and from which excellent milk and 
butter are obtained. Besides the houses of the 
farmers, several others belonging to summer visit- 
ors adorn the island. At the upper end, the 
Methodists, manifesting an eye for beauty and 
a desire for pleasure, as well as profound regard 
for religion, have laid out an extensive ground for 
the holding of an annual camp-meeting, a religious 
gathering peculiar to that denomination. One 
cannot help admiring the faith of these Methodists 


|in their future prosperity, as indicated by their 
| purchase of so goodly a possession, through which 
| broad avenues have been laid, many of which 
| bear classic names. 


Though the spot was chosen 
only a few years ago, a large boarding-house and 


| other wooden buildings have been already erected, 
| while the larger number of visitors dwell in tents, 


like Abraham and the primitive fathers. To this 


| beautiful place thousands annually come, seeking 


rest, pleasure, and religion; and why cannot all 


these things be properly combined, as they are 
| here? Is the worship of God rendered less sacred 
| or inspiring because His children meet in His 
| temple with only a leafy canopy between them 


and heaven? or because so much of His beauty 
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fills their eye at every gaze? Rather, will not 
this constant feast on Nature turn their thoughts 
upward to Nature’s God? 

Near the grounds the shore-wall is breaking to 
pieces and falling into the river. The water is 
silently eating its way into the hard sandstone and 
causing its disintegration. Huge blocks have 
fallen out in some places, and others look as if 
they would soon follow. Once, the shore along 
here evidently had a smooth, perpendicular sur- 
face, but the water has completely destroyed its 


body, so completely, indeed, that it has been 
appropriately and romantically termed ‘‘ The 
Lake of the Isles.’ Passing through an opening 
so narrow that one can easily throw a stone across 
it, you find yourself embosomed amid rocks, trees, 
and hills, on a sheet of water nearly three miles 
long, protected from every wind and current, its 
surface unbroken save by two or three small, green 
islands, which look very pretty in contrast with 
the two large ones surrounding them and forming 
the shores of the lake. These are irregularly 
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continuity; and the rocks thrown down, together 
with those remaining, look like the remnants of a 
mighty wall built by Nature to protect the land 


from the intrusion of the river. By the seashore, 
where the action of the waves is violent, such a 
picture is neither uncommon nof surprising, but 
along the St. Lawrence the scenery gives rise to 
different thoughts and emotions. It is the current 
of the river which has done the work, not by 
friction merely, but by means of ice and other 
solid substances. In looking at this long line of 
broken wall one can get a more perfect idea of 
the original formation of the stream. 

This island, also in company with another, 
shuts out a portion of the river from the main 


formed and edged with trees which throw their 
branches and shadows upon the lake, relieved at 
intervals with underwood and grass, which have 
crept so near the water as to be wet and nourished 
by it. About midway of this lake there is a° 
narrow channel separating La Rue from Wells 
Island. A small island partially closes the mouth 
of this passage, which is too crooked for an un- 
obstructed view, and through which runs a current 
too strong for boatmen to ascend. Even the steam 
yacht in which we were sailing forced its way 
with difficulty, and for a moment it seemed 
doubtful whether the boat or the current would be 
the victor. 





The American channel is wider, straighter, and 
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less obstructed with islands than the Canadian, 


neither is its current so swift and undulatory. | 


For a lang distance the water flows as quietly as in 


most rivers whose only motion is imparted by the | 
tide of the sea. But on the Canadian side, es- | 


pecially in the vicinity of Fiddler’s Elbow, the 


water hurries along causing frequent eddies and | 


counter currents. In numerous places the surface 
looks very much like the discharge of springs at | 
the bottom of the river; the water comes bubbling 
to the top, forming miniature whirlpools which 





It is impossible to describe the unique beauty 
of the islands in this part of the river. Only two 
| are dignified with names, Ash and Wallace; but 
| the others charm the eye none the less because 
they are not named. There they lie in their 
primitive glory, looking not so grand as beautiful ; 
many of them quite circular in outline, with rocky 
| Sides extending sharply down into the water. 
| Some of them are crowded so thickly together 
| that the boatmen can hardly row between them, 
| while the boughs of the trees interlace and form a 
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maintain a ceaseless revolution. They are caused 
by the rushing of water into cavities on the 
bottom, which, in its eagerness to escape, twists | 
itself into myriads of circular forms, and the | 
resemblance between these ‘‘ pots,’’ as they are 
termed, and boiling springs is very striking. 
Where the channel is narrow and has a rocky 


living arch over the passage. As the water is 
generally deep close to the shore, some of the 
narrowest channels even are quite safe for naviga- 
| tion by small steam craft ; and we can assure our 
readers that a sail among these almost fairy-like 
isles is perfectly enchanting. One moment you 
_are steaming across a considerable expanse of 


floor, the boiling ‘‘ pots’’ are the most numerous, | clear water with the sun blazing into your face, 


often overflowing into one another and forming | 
beautiful white suds, which, after circling around | 
for a moment, are caught by the current and 
carried away. For a mile or more through Fid- | 
dler’s Elbow, patches of suds may be seen, and 
we could almost hear a washerwoman, not know- | 
ing whence they came, exclaim ‘‘ that somebody | 
must have done a mighty big washing !’’ 


suddenly the boat turns and passes between two 


| islands having bold, stern cliffs, with overhanging 
| branches which completely shut out the sun, while 


the air draws through underneath, imparting a 
delightful vitality. Then the boat will emerge 
into the main stream, there to remain for a few 
moments, perhaps, when it darts behind another 
island and glides along with ease, yet with great 
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rapidity, for steam and current are carrying her 
on at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

Nearly all the islands are covered with wood ; 
even the tiniest, with a surface of not more than 
twenty square feet, will be crowned with a tree, 
or oftener with aclump of them. Those on the 
smaller islands are usually inferior, for the soil is 
poor and scarce; and you wonder that it has not 
long ago dried up and blown away, and thus pre- 
vented any wind-wafted seed from taking root 
there. You are reminded by the existence of this 
vegetation so near the water’s edge, that the river 
is never its enemy, nor the winds pitiless. How 
different their fate were those islands planted in 
the sea, though never so close to the shore! The 
first rude storm beating upon these solitary and 
friendless trees would sweep them off, and the 
very soil, too, that encircles their feet. 

All the islands are marked in similar ways, for 
they are remnants of a vast bed of rock, con- 
sequently they have rocky sides, though these 
differ greatly in height and specific aspect. In 
some places this rock wall is from ten to thirty 
feet high, and almost perpendicular, with only a 
few seams or marks of decay, and surmounted with 


lofty trees which throw their branches riverward, 
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forming a dark and solemn outline. The shores 
are irregularly water-lined; often sharp and well- 
rounded points occur, as well as cool, dark bays, 
which afford a delightful retreat for the weary 
boatman or the jolly picnicer. 

The St. Lawrence, during the summer of 1876, 
was three or four feet higher than usual, but when 
the river is at its normal height, the scene which 
fills the eye is quite unlike that at the seashore, for 
there is no dreary beach between the line of vege- 
tation and the water. Nature claims no particular 
portion for her daily rise and fall, or for occasional 
freaks. She can be trusted implicitly in the spring- 
time and in the autumn, and it is not oftener than 
once in seven or eight years that she overflows her 
proper limits, and even then she does it so slowly 
that every one can fully prepare for her coming. 
And such water! not hard, like the briny ocean, 
in which, if you bathe or plunge your hand, the 
skin is incrusted with salt, and feels harsh and un- 
pleasant. The waters of the St. Lawrence are as 
soft as those of a spring; and if not quite so clear 
as the mountain stream, are nevertheless very lim- 
pid, cool, and refreshing. No one ever need be 
thirsty while resting on her bosom, as the purest 
draught can be drawn from her generous breast. 
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On both sides of the river the houses look lonely, | 
for usually they are a long way apart, the soil | 
being too poor and scanty to sustain much besides | 
half-grown trees and shrubbery. Alexandria Bay 
is the only village on the Américan side between 
Morristown and Clayton, a distance of nearly 
thirty-five miles. 
depression of a rocky slope, which, rising to a 
considerable altitude, extends to the river. 


which Alexandria Bay would have been as little 
known tu the summer tourist as ‘‘ Sweet Auburn”’ 
to the readers of poetry without Goldsmith. 
the space of about a quarter of a mile the river has 
cut two bays into the slope, the upper of which 
bears the name of the village, and is sufficiently 


ample to hold all the craft that usually seek its | 


protection. 


The village itself is very small, consisting of not | 
more than twenty houses and a couple of churches, 


one of which was built chiefly by the efforts of the | 
Rey. Dr. Bethune of Brooklyn, who for many 


summers visited this charming retreat, and who | 


desired a place of religious worship for the summer 
sojourners. 


hamlet, except for a few weeks in the summer, 


This secluded hamlet lies in a | 
At | 


the foot of the slope are a couple of hotels, but for | 


In | 


Naught disturbs the serenity of this | 


ISLAND. 


| when travellers come hither to escape the dust and 
| din and monotony of the cities and to enjoy the 
luxury of a summer resort. 
It is twenty-five years since Mr. Crossman built 

a house large enough to accommodate a dozen 
boarders, and began the business of keeping a 
summer hotel. He does not look like the typical 
| city hotel manager, for though a kind, large- 
| hearted man, his external appearance is that of a 
farmer and inland sailor, with plump, weather- 
worn cheeks and bright eyes, and thoughtful, 
| fatherly ways. No one need ever hesitate to 
| approach Mr. Crossman, for he has a genial, mag- 

netic face, and the seeker of favors, whoever he 
| be, is sure of receiving a kindly and satisfactory 
| answer. 
Though not looking like a profound worshipper 
| of Nature, his works are unmistakable evidence as 
to what he believed concerning the tastes of others. 
| Herein he showed greater faith and wisdom than 
| his neighbors, who laughed at him because of his 
| undertaking, and comforted him by declaring that 
| he was a foolish man, for no one would ever visit 
| his house. When, however, his first hotel became 
| altogether too small to accommodate those who 
| annually came hither, and he erected an addition 
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MANHATTAN ISLAND, 


with rooms for thirty or forty more, his neighbors | faces north, and the river flows not more than 
renewed their fears in a still more open and frank- | twenty feet away, having a shore so bold that 


like manner. They were certain his hotel would 


never be filled, and that he would lose by the | 


large boats can pass within easy hailing distance. 
Within a few steps from the Crossman is another 


operation all that he had ever earned. But no | house of much grander dimensions, whose external 


shadow fell across the pathway of his prosperity. 
Visitors frequented his hotel in larger numbers, 
remained longer, and grew more in love with the 
inspiring beauty of the place. So, four years ago 
a much larger hotel was designed and erected, 
and the entire establishment is now large enough 
to accommodate three hundred and fifty guests. 
The original structure was not built upon the 
most favorable site, as it was partially hidden by a 
clump of rocks, through which the keenest vision 
could not penetrate. The site chosen creates the 
impression that its owner feared to expose all the 
beauty of isle and water at once to the stranger, 
so half their glories were veiled from him by an 
impenetrable stone barrier. The house as now 
enlarged is without this defect, as the front end 
extends close to the water, crossed by a broad 
veranda which runs half-way along the sides. 
This projects evenly with the third floor, upon 
which is located the parlor, and is of sufficient 
height to command a most magnificent view. It 








appearance is like that of the Fort William Henry 
Hotel, at Lake George. It will accommodate 
seven hundred guests, and is an imposing struc- 
ture, with a magnificent front, and broad veranda 
extending the whole length, and erected upon an 
eminence sufficiently high to command a superb 
view of the river. Though not quite so near the 
shore as the Crossman House, the foundation of 
the Thousand Islands Hotel is several feet higher, 
and from it a finer view of the river and its im- 
mense wealth of beauty may be obtained. All 
the modern conveniences and appliances to be 
found in a hotel of this character have been 
secured by the gentlemanly and enterprising pro- 
prietor, and the guests of the house are assured 
every comfort and attention during their stay. 
A very fine spring, whose highly oxidized waters 
possess remarkable medicinal qualities,: has re- 
cently been discovered at this place, and been 
purchased by the proprietor of this hotel for the 
use of his guests. 
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To this favored spot people gather from every | 


quarter of the land. It seems to be the most 
thoroughly appreciated, however, by New Yorkers, 
as they constitute the larger number of visitors. 
But one reason why more do not come from afar 
is, that the attractions of the place are not gener- 
ally known. Its glories are, however, annually 
seen and appreciated by an increasing number of 
enthusiastic travellers, who go away only to return 
in time, bringing their friends with them. 

The air is light, dry, and mellow, and though 
it may not be adapted to the constitution of every 
one in the beginning, producing stupor and a 
kind of peace-with-all-the-world feeling, yet after 
a few days you awake from the inertia, and feel 
endowed with a new and wondrous activity. Fogs 
rarely occur here, and you can remain day and 
night out-of-doors without peril to health. Neither 
is the night atmosphere damp and heavy, as it is 
near the seashore and at many of the inland 
resorts ; it is generally with tardy steps that one 
withdraws in-doors at meal-time, or for the night. 

Many a time have we, after retiring to our bed, 
opened the blinds and windows of our room so as 
to obtain one more view of Nature in her evening 
dress, before closing our eyes for the night. Ours 
was a corner room on the first floor from the top, 
commanding a prolonged view of the river. A 


delicate breeze would be rippling the waters, 
which, through the mingled light of moon and 
stars, looked like countless spangles of silver. 
The islands across the channel threw their black 
shadows upon the scene, from out the darkness of 
which peered here and there the light of some 
islander, who, like ourselves, was loth to go to 
bed. Then a strain of music would be heard, 
coming from some happy craft far enough away 
to drown all discord, and permit only the har- 
mony to reach our ears. It seemed to come from 
|a much greater distance than it really did; in- , 
deed, by that river of such sweet sounds silently 
floating along, it was not difficult to imagine 
ourselves in a fairy realm; and so, with such 
| soothing strains filling our soul, with all serene 
| without, Nature’s sweet restorer, sleep, would 
| steal away our senses. 

| Ah! but there is one recollection of that sleep 
| which is not so pleasant. Not of mosquitoes, for 
| these pestiferous insects are rarely seen here; but 
of the shrill screams of the numerous steam yachts 
which ply around Alexandria Bay during the hotel 
| season, awakening all save the heaviest sleepers 
|from their rest. At early morn the yachtmen 
| are awake; and the suddenly aroused unchari- 
| table sleeper is apt to think their purpose in whis- 
| tling is to arouse him from his slumber, as though 
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SCENE ON THE VERANDA OF 


that old-fashioned and exploded idea were still in 
force, that people ought to rise with the sun, 
whether they have finished their sleepor not. The 
noise of steam whistles is by far the worst nuisance 
of the place ; yet we can readily forgive them, for 
their season is short, and they must improve the 
golden opportunity. In suffering the guests of the 
hotels to sleep until eight or nine o’clock in the 
morning, when the sun has become too warm for 
sailing, several of the best hours of the day are 
lost. Those who decline to go on this account, 


betake themselves to the veranda, where they | 
can look upon the departure of those who, unmind- | 


ful of the sun, and without regard to their com- 
plexion, commit themselves to steam yacht, row- 
boat, or other conveyance for a day’s fishing or 
other social pleasure. 

Twenty years ago, or longer, all the islands, 
except a few of the largest, were purchased by 
Messrs. Cornwall & Walton, merchants residing 
at the Bay, for a small figure; and in the subse- 
quent sale of them a considerable fortune has been 
acquired. The prices have ranged from five hun- 
dred dollars and upward, some of them realizing 
twice that sum, and even more. It is nearly twenty 
years since Mr. William G. Deshler, of Columbus, 
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| Ohio, and a few others, were so captivated by the 

beauty and healthfulness of the locality, as well as 
| by its excellent fishing, sailing, and other pleasure 
| resources, that they were induced to purchase some 
| of these islands and adorn them with summer- 
| houses. The number of island owners has steadily 
increased, while several have built summer resi- 
dences on the mainland and on Wells’ Island, 
which is much larger than any other. 

As these houses are erected only for summer 
use, they are simply wooden frames covered with 
matched stuff or battened boards, though some of 
them have an additional covering of clapboards. 
| Of course, they differ in size and style of archi- 
tecture. Usually they are not more than a story 
and a-half to two stories in height, with verandas 
and windows without glass, which are closed with 
shutters. They are painted, some of a single 
color, others striped, the colors forming a pleasing 
contrast, and are well kept, the islanders finding 
it a delightful occupation beautifying their tempo- 
rary homes, 

One of the prettiest and most cultivated of these 
islands belongs to the Hayden Brothers, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. A backbone runs through the middle 
of the island, from which it gently slopes to the 
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water line. Two houses have been erected there- 
on, and the grounds around them cleared up, 
graded, and turfed; a fine drive laid out around 
the island, near the water’s edge, three-quarters of 
a mile in length, as also a little floating dock with 
railing around, by which easy access to and from 
the boats could be had. Near this is Deshler 
Island, and not far off Manhattan, owned by Mr. 
J. C. Spencer, of New York. This is one of the 
most beautiful of all the islands, having a gently | 
diversified surface, a fine grove of trees, and a very 
irregular and picturesque shore. It is one of a 
cluster of islands bearing the name, but the others 
are too small for human habitation, and remain in 
their original state. 

The two largest and most costly residences be- 
long to Mr. H. E. Packer, of Mauch Chunk, 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. E. K. Hart, of Albion, 
New York. The former is located three miles 
from the Bay, down the river, while Mr. Hart’s is 
directly in front of the hotels. These residences, 
on account of their larger size, location, and greater 
elegance, more quickly draw the eye of the travel- 
ler passing up and down the St. Lawrence than 
any of the others, though Mr. H. H. Warner, of 
Rochester, New York, has a very pretty cottage 
prominently located upon a small, half-formed 
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island lying in the middle of the American chan- 
nel. His dominion has been considerably enlarged 
by the construction of a wall some distance out, 
and filling in the enclosure with earth. In one 
end there is a fish-pond, and trees have been 
planted, which afford a grateful shade. Close by 
Mr. Warner’s island is Mr. George W. Pullman’s 
of Chicago, crowned with a large house, the roof 
only of which is seen from the distance, the re- 
mainder being concealed by trees. On the main- 
land just below the village, Mr. E. Anthony, of 
New York, has erected a very neat little cottage 
which commands a very fine view, while still fur- 
ther down is Long Branch, the residence of Mrs. 
Clark, of Watertown, which is also pleasantly lo- 
cated. 

The islanders have formed an association and 
employ an agent to visit each house twice a week 
during the absence of the owner, for the purpose 
of keeping it in order. No vandalism has been 
suffered by any of the houses while unoccupied, 
except in one instance two years ago, when one 
was broken into and some things stolen. The 
thieves, we rejoice to say, were caught, however, 
and speedily tried and condemned, and are now 
serving out their sentence in the Auburn State 
prison. 
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A system of signals has been established among 
the islanders, designed not only for mutual pro- 
tection, but also for convenience and pleasure. 
Thus, the American ensign floating over an island 
denotes occupancy, while the same signal or a 
plain blue flag raised over an island-house or 
encampment, signifies that the occupants will re- 
ceive visitors; and the display of one or more 
blue lights at night have a similar meaning. Some- 
times white flags are seen; these indicate engage- 
ments at meals, while the display of a plain red 





have never heard of any infraction by the peaceful 
islanders. 

Several of the islands are owned by persons who 
have not built upon them, or have purchased them 
with a speculative intent. Every year houses are 
erected, and though the population may never 
equal that of Venice, or the islands be connected 
with bridges, their occupants enjoy far more true 
happiness and are more closely united by the ties 
of friendship and love than the Venetian. Once 


| a year they meet and partake of a fine dinner, to 
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flag by day, or a red light by the landing at night, 
signifies that the residents are entertaining invited 
guests. Another rule adopted for self-preservation 
provides that ‘‘the American ensign, suspended 
with the union down, is a signal of distress by 
day, and the discharge of guns or rockets accom- 
panied with the waving of lights, is a like signal 
of distress at night, and when such signals are 
made from an island, boat or yacht, owned or 
occupied by a member, and recognized as such, it 
shall be the imperative duty of every other mem- 
ber, noticing or being informed of the same, to 
hasten to the relief and assistance of those making 
the signals.’’ It is needless to remind the reader 
that this code of rules is purely voluntary, yet we 





which each islander has the right of inviting his 
friends. Between two and three hundred will 
often be seen at these festal occasions. In this 
way their social nature finds its proper develop- 
ment, uniting many into one great, happy family. 

But the intercourse between those living at the 
hotels and those on the islands is not limited to 
annual dinners. Some of the islanders board at 
the hotels, and the communication between isle 
and shore is constant. All to a considerable ex- 
tent, unite in the same sports, amusements, and 
entertainments. The occupants of the islands 
visit the hotels and mingle in the dance, are 
found in the steam yachts and fishing-boats, and, 
in fact, look and act like other well-bred human 
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beings. As they do not dress in uniform, or wear | of chairs, instead of the hard, straight seat. The 
badges of distinction, there is no external or social | Suggestion was adopted, and now all the boats are 
mark to distinguish them from those living on | equipped with a couple of spring chairs facing 
shore, | each other in the after-part of the boat, properly 

Fishing in the St. Lawrence is the chief sport | secured by a single leg running down through a 
at Alexandria Bay, and is very generally indulged | permanent seat into a socket. By this arrange- 
in by the visitors. Pickerel and black bass abound | ment the chair is firmly secured, and can be easily 
during the entire summer, while the delicious | turned in any direction. The boats also carry a 


muskallonge are caught in June, and occasionally | small sail, but this is not often set, although we 





still later. Pickerel are quite plentiful enough to | 
render the sport attractive, and their goodly size | 


have never heard of any accident arising from its 
use. The boats are cleanly kept, nicely painted, 


PICNICING, 


heightens the excitement in catching them. They 
usually average from two to six pounds, and those 
not weighing more than a pound, or a pound and 


a half, are returned to their native element. Fre- 
quently a ten-pounder is hauled in, and now and 
then one considerably larger. Black bass are not 
so common, while rock bass and perch are plen- 
tiful, and easily caught. 

The fishing boats are very light, though strongly 
built, sharp-pointed at both ends, and designed 
to carry two persons besides the boatman. They 
were originally constructed with board seats, but 
some gentleman visiting Alexandria Bay several 
years ago, a true lover of the fisherman’s sport and 





with an eye to personal comfort, suggested the use 


and present a graceful appearance on the water. 
They are lap-stretched, or made with a smooth 
surface, while some of the newer ones are finished 
with blackwalnut trimmings, and varnished. One 
of the boat builders last spring buried some oak 
strips in a marsh, which he intended to use in the 
construction of a boat, for the purpose of making 
them more pliable. A week afterwards, upon 
digging them up, they were found not only very 
pliable, but stained so nearly the color of black- 
walnut as to almost deceive any one, without the 
closest inspection. Perhaps this discovery may 
be of value to others. 

The boatmen are honest, simple-minded men, 
equally skillful with the oar and frying-pan. 
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They earn a good living during the hotel season, 
but a rather precarious one during the remainder 
of the year. As the season rarely extends beyond 
eight weeks, and their price is but three dollars 
per day, the reader can easily compute their yearly 
income. Some of them, indeed, do better, as 
they build boats, catch animals for their furs, cut 
wood, and many other like services. 

Fishing parties are usually made up and arrange- 
ments effected the night previous. The boatman 
is engaged in time, to make sure of him, and 
notice given to the hotel clerk to have a lunch 
prepared, as the trip consumes almost always the 
entire day. As the taking ofa lunch is the general 
practice, the hotel men have reduced the prepara- 
tion of it to a science. They inquire as to the 
number for which lunch is wanted, and who the 
boatman is; as to minor details, it is unnecessary 
to say aught. He puts your own and your boat- 
man’s name, and the number of persons for whom 
lunch is to be provided, upon a paper, which, in 
truth, is a printed lunch order, containing a list 
of everything necessary to make the lunch com- 
plete. Gotten up in this methodical manner, 


there is no danger of your discovering, when the 


time has come for preparing or eating dinner, 
that you have not all the utensils or things neces- 
sary to get a perfect meal. 








The early hours of the day are the best for 
fishing. Many breakfast at six o’clock, or from 
half an hour to an hour later, while some are still 
more tardy. Not that it is necessary to go so 
early, for the fish will bite until eleven o'clock; 
but as the mornings are cool and the sun shines 
more mildly, it is desirable to take an early start. 
Of course the first thing is to reach the fishing 
ground, which may be two or three miles away, 
or even further; sometimes, indeed, the boats go 
half a dozen miles to find places where the fish are 
more abundant. Trolling is the principal mode 
of fishing, the end of a line (fastened to the end 
of a pole resting on the gunwale and secured by a 
pin to keep it in place, while the other end is 
inserted in a socket on the opposite side) is thrown 
out on one side of the boat. Another line with a 
pole similarly secured is suspended from the op- 
posite side of the boat. 

It would be impossible to invent a lazier mode 
of fishing. You hold neither pole nor line, nor 
watch it even, if you do not wish, for if you do 
not the boatman will tell you when a fish bites. 
Though you may be half asleep or profoundly 
interested in a book, or stretched out on the 
bottom of the boat, when the boatman exclaims, 
‘*there is a bite!’’ your hands clasp the pole in an 
instant. You pull it out of its socket, and then 
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swing it around towards the boatman so that he | 
can get hold of it, after which preliminary pro- 


ceeding you begin to haul in the line. If you are 
a new beginner you may be apt, in the excitement 
of the moment, to pull too rapidly and thus tear 
the hook out of the mouth of the fish, so the 
boatman cautions you not to pull so fast. You 
draw more gingerly but firmly. Perhaps the fish 
may run ahead of the line, and for a moment you 
may think he is gone, as he is making no resist- 
ance, but as your line grows shorter you see your 
game at the end of it struggling to get away. 
Suddenly he darts ahead and downward, and again 
you fear that he has escaped. Meanwhile the 
blood is rushing madly through every vein of your 
body, thrilled by the excitement of the contest. 
You are now no longer the stupid being you were 
during the first week at the hotel. You do not 
mind a flushed or sun-burned skin if you can only 
haul that fish yonder over the gunwale of your 





not to pull too fast lest you pull the hook out ot 
his mouth, and sometimes, if the fish be of large 
size, the boatman will put his hand into the water 
and take hold of the fish in order to make sure of 
him. Now that he is inside of the boat you feel 
relieved and a spirit akin to thankfulness pervades 
your recently excited brain, while he is feeling far 
worse than a cat in a strange garret, until the 
boatman takes a club, which he carries for the 
purpose, and knocks him on the head, thus putting 
an end to his misery. This improves his condition 
for eating, and he becomes more palatable than 
if he remained in the bottom of the boat and died 
a natural death. 

Having caught ome, you are now doubly anxious 
to get another, so the line is thrown out again, and 
in this way the sport continues until about eleven 
o’clock, when the fish cease to bite, and you seek 
theshore. Having landed, preparations for dinner 
begin. This, when prepared, is eaten alone, 


boat. You have him alongside, and the critical | perhaps, or, as more frequently is the case, 
| 


moment has come when he is to be drawn out of | several parties agree to dine together. 


At the 


the water and secured. So many get away at this | appointed time, if such be the case, the boats may 
stage of the contest, that you are never certain of | be seen converging to the same point, and when 
a catch until you see him flopping in the bottom | near enough to communicate, the parties begin 
of the boat. The boatman again cautions you | inquiring as to each other’s luck. What a feeling 
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of conscious pride steals over your senses when you 
learn that you have caught more fish than any one 
else ; or have secured the largest fish; or in some 
way have shown your better luck or superior skill! 
Thus it is that even in our innocent sports the 
ambitious element in our nature is wont to demon- 
strate itself. 

The boats having reached the shore, the chairs 
are taken out and carried to some shady and in- 
viting retreat, while the boatmen prepare the din- 
ner. It is interesting to watch them, for they 
work very methodically, and show themselves great 
adepts in the culinary art. While one dresses the 
fish, another gathers wood for the fire, a third, 
perhaps assisted by another, constructs the table. 
This is made by inserting four sticks in the ground, 
having crotches, in which a couple of oars are 
placed at a proper distance apart, while some other 
portions of the boats are utilized to form the top 
of the table. For tablecloths those covering the 


lunch-baskets are utilized. The boatmen, as a 
rule, are excellent cooks, and exhibit a high order 
of skill in the preparation of their savory dishes. 
When dinner is ready the party gather around the 
table, and having eaten nothing since an early 


hour, when the appetite was dull, and naturally 
feeling very hungry, they join to in disposing of 





their dinner of fish and hotel-lunch. Ye gods! 
what a feast is this for epicures! Your clam-bakes 
are no comparison to it. 

Dinner over, they dispose themselves comforta- 
bly upon the ground until four or five o’clock, 
when they start homeward. Some fish on the 
return trip, but most of them have had all the fun 
they want for one day, and possess such a peace of 
mind and fullness of body that they are quite wil- 
ling to let the fish alone. Reaching the hotel 
between six and seven o’clock, they are ready for 
supper, and after that to sit upon the veranda, 
gaze upon the water, and enjoy their ofium cum 
dignitate. 

And what is to be seen out upon those waters 
inviting and attractive? Off yonder is a steam- 
yacht returning from a fishing excursion. Seven 
boats are towing which were taken ten miles 
away in the morning to reach a better fishing- 
ground, or an unvisited spot for dinner. Nearer 
are row-boats in which are persons rowing for 
pleasure, the ladies in them with their thin, deli- 
cately-colored dresses looking as though the first 
breeze would blow them away, orto pieces. Down 
| the river is seen a propeller which is on her way 
| from Ogdensburg to Chicago, where she will arrive 
after a week’s voyage. By the wharf isa stesmboat 
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ready to start, laden with excursionists who have 
been spending a few hours at the Bay. All are 
now on board, the gang-plank is hauled in, the 
ropes binding her to the wharf are cast off, the 
band begins to play, and the boat moves slowly 
and grandly up the river. 

Later, the sun, though never weary with its 
shining, is slowly retiring to its Western home. 
For a moment hidden behind a cloud, its glory is 
not wholly lost, for its brightness pierces through 
in many places, splitting it into long, thin frag- 
ments. The waters are still and of a golden hue, 
the sun’s last gift to them forthe day. But though 
the sunshine is gone the day is not; it lingers long 
after, as though unwilling to be overtaken by the 
fast-approaching darkness. The day melts into 
the night in an almost imperceptible manner. You 
look at your watch and find that it is almost nine 
o’clock, yet the twilight is not gone. Gently the 
darkness steals over the land and river. You no 
longer see the boats, but you can hear the voices 
of those with them, who seem to have grown 
dearer to us, now that the night has hidden them 
from our sight. 

For good pure air, delightful .and romantic 


scenery, perfect and unalloyed pleasures, and the 
VoL. X.—17 








enjoyments to be derived from pleasant and con- 
genial society, commend us to The Lake of a Thou- 
sand Isles, on the St. Lawrence. 

There are no better trolling grounds for black 
bass, pickerel, and muskallonge than those among 
the island groups of Alexandria Bay. Even on 
very windy days the boats go out and find very 
good fishing on the lee side of the islands. The 
bass fishing is best from the 15th of July to Sep- 
tember. The muskallonge period is between May 
15th and July, although this most delicious of all 
fresh water fish is often caught later. Pickerel are 
caught all the season, that is, from early summer 
until the middle of autumn. Some of the muskal- 
longe weigh forty and fifty pounds, pickerel some- 
times fifteen and twenty pounds, bass five or six 
pounds ; the pickerel and muskallonge are caught 
with spoon hooks ; black bass with what are called 
fly hooks, the fly being made of the feathers of a 
waterfowl. Often fifteen or twenty of these fly 
hooks are attached to a single line, and five or six 
bass are sometimes pulled in at once. 

Of fishing boats and experienced boatmen there 
is a good supply at the Bay. This season there 
will be about three hundred boats at the disposal 
of visitors, many of which can be hired with or 
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without boatmen. A boat and boatman may be | enthusiastic lovers of the exciting sport after one 
obtained for two or three dollars a day. It is | or two trials, and often prove the most successful 


better for strangers to have the boatman, no mat- 
ter how experienced oarsmen they may be; for he 


A MUSKALLONGE.* 


knows all the ins and outs of the channels and 
islands, and the best trolling places, weather time, 
and kind of fish desired, all being considered. 
Three in a boat is the correct number, as more 
renders the trolling inconvenient. Ladies become 





* This beautiful muskallonge, of which the above is a 
correct picture, was caught by Mr. Marvin, of the firm of 
Marvin Bros., bankers, New York, July 18, 1877; weighed 
forty-two pounds, and measured four feet; was caught on a 
small bass-hook, and after being played with for over an 
hour, Mr. Marvin was forced to call his friend Vanwick, 
who shot two balls into his Majesty before getting him into 
his boat. 








fishers. Their desire to hook one of the monster 
muskallonge is always ardent, and when they suc- 
ceed in this they become the heroines 
of the day. Some of the largest mus- 
kallonge caught last season were by 
ladies. 

The exercise of fishing and the river 
air create quickly a craving appetite, 
which causes the outdoor feasts to be 
immensely enjoyed, and astonishing 
quantities of food to disappear. Fas- 
tidious ladies, dainty epicures, and in- 
valids are surprised'to find themselves 
wanting five or six substantial meals a 
day when making their lengthy excur- 
sions along the islands. 

The view entitled ‘An Island Picnic”’ 
is but an imperfect sketch of one of the 
many similar scenes of enjoyment to be 
witnessed here during the season, and 
which constitute one of the pleasantest 
and most enjoyable features of a visit to 
this locality. 

It remains for us to point out the 
routes and conveyances by which Alex- 
andria Bay may be reached. It is lo- 
cated on the*south bank of the river, 
thirty miles from Cape Vincent, and 
thirty-six miles from Ogdensburg, both 
northern termini of the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg Railroad, one of 
the best built, equipped, and managed 
railroads in the whole country, with 
smooth road-bed, sumptuous cars, and 
careful employés. Few railroads have 
been so free from accidents, and no 
other railroad company is more careful 
for the comfort and safety of its passengers. Nor 
has the road ever been better managed than it is 
now, with Samuel Sloan as President, and J. W. 
Moak as Superintendent. The steamer Island 
Belle connects twice a day with the trains of the 
Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad (fur- 
nished with Pullman Palace cars) at Cape Vincent, 
making two trips daily each way between there 
and the Bay via the New York Central Railroad. 
Persons may take the sleeping car on the six P.M. 
train in New York and breakfast in Watertown, 
and an hour’s ride by rail to Cape Vincent and a 
delightful ride of three hours on the St. Lawrence 
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brings them to the Bay in time for an early dinner. 
The Oswego division of the Rome, Watertown 
and Ogdensburg Railroad connects with the main 
line at Richland, and the Syracuse Northern at 
Sandy Creek Junction. 

At Ogdensburg, also the terminus of the North- 
ern Railroad, which connects with the Vermont 
Central, the Northern Transit Company and Ver- 
mont Central line of steamers twice a day (6 P. M. 
and 10 P.M.), go up the river, stopping at the 
Bay. 

One of the Canadian Mail line of steamers 
leaves Toronto at 10 o’clock every morning except 
Sunday, for Montreal, stopping at Kingston, Clay- 
ton, Alexandria Bay, Brockville, Ogdensburg and 
ports beyond. These boats leave the Bay at 8 A.M. 
and arrive at Montreal at 6 P.M. 

The Utica and Black River Railroad touches 
the River at Clayton, from which place the steamer 
J. H. Kelly connects for this point and also 
again at Morristown, from whence transportation 





by steamer may be had twice a day. A daily line 
of stages also reaches the same line of railroad at 
Redwood. 

Let us remark, in conclusion, that the success 
of Alexandria Bay, as one of the leading watering 
places of this continent is fully established ; and 
the fame of The Thousand Isles as a place of resort 
is growing greater and greater as the successive 
seasons come and go ; the reason for which is that 
they are a sublimely beautiful fact. Our descrip- 
tion is no overdrawn or imaginary sketch. The 
fish are there ; the game is there; the healthy at- 
mosphere is there; the scenic beauties are there ; 
the accommodation for the comfort and coave- 
nience of visitors are there; and finally there are 
found in perfection those rational amusements and 
healthful enjoyments that make life happy, re- 
invigorate the system, and send us back to our 
avecations thoroughly reconstructed in mind and 
body, ready to grapple with our daily cares with 
energy surprising even to ourselves. 





NATURE’S MINISTRATIONS. 


By MartHa CORNELL Woopwarb. 


Ir is doubtless a relief to the overwrought sensi- 
bilities of poor humanity to be able to speak of 
Nature with disparagement or commendation, as 
the case may be, without fear of offence on the 
one hand, or charge of servility on the other. A 
vast amount of annoyances are made more en- 
durable, or entirely dispersed, by turning them 
over to the account of abiding Nature. And in 
place of considering this infirmity an evidence of 
total depravity, as some over-nice people profess, 
to speak ill of conditions so directly under the 
supervision of Providence as changes in the ele- 
ments would certainly appear to be, though it may 
reasonably be contended that it is indirectly, 
through law, and in nowise by direct interposition. 
Puny speech of ours, we may safely conclude, 
would scarcely serve to disorganize Nature’s 
course. 

Sometimes we exult in a fine day, and worship 
in spirit. It comes to us like a revelation, dis- 
closing new worlds to our sight ; we gaze into im- 
mensity, until our vision melts in a glorious halo 








of light, gilding the barriers of our being with 
heavenly smiles. Sometimes this is so. A few 
times in our lives we can remember these days 
flashing upon us like the blaze of brilliants. And 
these were not days of triumph in any worldly 
sense of advancement in the pursuits of life, but 
days when the supernatural was revealed to us, 
when we penetrated the very essence of beauty ; 
and for those days we were poets, floating in air, 
sipping ambrosia from cups of gold—in those days 
we believed in Heaven. 

But, ah! the dark settings, the dark days that fol- 
low with inevitable celerity, the ebb-tide of hope; 
and dreams have vanished like dew before the sun. 
Life is real, joys are past, and sorrow is forever. 
We are no longer poets, but wayfarers heavily bur- 
dened, and we tread our weary journey onward, 
we know not whither. The clouds are drear, no 
rosy light now flushes the outposts ; we stand upon 
the brink and gaze into obscurity, but no light 
appears, no star illumines our footsteps. We feel 
the limitations of our being with awful intensity. 
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We cry out for one ray of knowledge to lighten | gentle ministrations. She soothes us, but we suffer 
our pathway. We want no illusions or prophecies, | always. 
but positive knowledge! Or, give us back our} Soft breezes fan us with mysterious knowledge 
belief in joy, our incentive for living; give us | of the unknown, indefinable, and without lan- 
back our idols, all, every one of them, O, Death! | guage; yet they thrill through all our veins, and 
But, no, no! Nature, then, lend us thy soothing | die away in sighs, vainly seeking expression. 
power! Let us love thy morning’s breath, and | Then Nature takes up the story and shows us a 
labor in thy vineyards with what strength we may, | leaf or a flower, and in tracing their delicate fibres, 
day by day watching sadly the sun go down in his | fragile as air, we see the counterpart of our dreams. 
glory, and the moon, with sepulchral shadows | Nature has consoled us in language of her own. 
softening the beds of the dead, glimmering in our | Her ministrations are sweet, yet we suffer. And 
dreams all the night through. | we realize once again that life is a mystery which 
The fields and the flowers have an irresistible | baffles our capacity of research—we know not why 
beauty of their own, rewarding us fourfold for our | or wherefore. 
love of them. Then let us speak of Nature in | In the encircling years the seed-laden foliage 
familiar language. Let us scold her moods— | waves its requiem above our heads; in wailing 
make our complaints to her, lay our griefs and | sobs the night winds lament us, or, tuned to 
disappointments to her charge; her mother-love | softening breezes, chant our virtues. The fret of 
will forgive us all. She knows that few of us are | life goes on, but it cannot disturb the rigid repese 
laggards, and here and there she recognizes her | in which Nature’s inexorable laws encompass us. 
brave and noble children under guises the world | Her ministrations are far-seeing, and boundless as 
knows not of. She soothes the suffering with her | eternity. 





BRYANT. 


By GEorGE BANcROFT GRIFFITH. 


THOUGHT’s coronet of purest flowers 
Has rimmed the fountain of thy heart, 
Like bird-songs tuned for summer hours, * 
Thy Muse preserves her subtle art. 


E’en as a rill that ceaseless flows, 
Yet doth not sap its virgin source, 
And blesses wheresoe’er it goes, 
Thy gush of music holds its course! 





Down sunny slopes through meadows green, 
And where majestic forests stand, 

How many o’er its clear depths lean 
To deck its banks with loving hand! 


In the far ages yet to be, 
Though all untouched its magic strings, 
\\ Still will that harp that honored thee 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Thrill as if fanned by angel wings! 
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By J. R. Musick. 


CHAPTER I. NICOSIA. 

’ Tue early summer sun was slowly sinking amidst 
a group of billowy clouds that graced the western 
horizon, as the through evening express rolled into 
the depot of a village in Missouri, one evening in 
the month of June, 18—. This village unfortu- 
nately has been blessed with a very uncanny name, 
and as it is called upon in our story as the scene 
upon which our hero and characters lived and 
played their part, we have selected the more classi- 
cal name of Nicosia for it. Nicosia station it is. 
The loud-mouthed whistle sent forth its deafening 
shriek, and the deep tones of the engineer’s bell 
rang out its warning peals as the train drew up 
along the platform. As the train came to a full 
stop, the brakesmen shouted, ‘‘ Nicosia !’’ when the 
usual commotion took place within the coaches, 
incident to the entering and alighting of passen- 
gers. A number came out and alighted, having 
reached their journey’s end, while many of those 
upon the inside, as a measure of relief as well as 
curiosity, extended their heads through the open 
windows to obtain a breath of fresh air, and at 
the same time take a view of the loungers and 
idlers that usually gather in and about the stations 
of our Southwestern railroads. Of these, Nicosia 
could boast a greater number, more varied in style 
and of a more woe-begone character, than any 
other town of its size in the State. Upon this 
occasion she was unusually well represented by as 
motley a crowd of idlers and dirty urchins as 
could well be imagined. These, together with the 
hotel runners, draymen, hackmen, and baggage 
transporters, constituted a scene of depot life, not 
alone characteristic of this town. The same may 
be witnessed in far more pretentious localities, 
although with less of the rougher element pre- 
dominating. 

Among the several passengers that alighted from 
the train upon this occasion, might have been 
noticed, a young man, of about five feet and six 
inches in height, rather slimly built, and whose 
pale face and general outward appearance indi- 
cated him a student. In his right hand he carried 
a_valise. Upon alighting on the platform he 
paused for a single instant and glancing about 











him, took in the situation of the surroundings, 
and by that glance fully expressed, to an observant 
mind, that he found himself in a strange place. 
To describe him more critically, we would add 
that he had blue eyes, a broad and open forehead, 
giving evidence of a high order of intellectuality, 
light brown hair, with well-shaped mouth and 
thin, firm lips. His clothes were neat, clean and 
comparatively new. Nothing about him of the 
flashy or gaudy order ; no jewelry save the plain 
chain that swung from the breast pocket of his 
vest. His feet and hands were small, his carriage 
and deportment that of a bred gentleman. Al- 
though graceful and polished in his movements, 
he was free from any assumed airishness, and with 
a pretension more nearly allied to plainness and 
simplicity of manners. 

This man, who has just stepped from the train, 
and whose appearance we have described to you, 
readers, is Herbert Orton. He momentarily stood 
before you, his first appearance in a new country, 
a perfect stranger among strangers, possessed - of 
but a small fortune, personal effects none, save his 
scanty wardrobe, and a few standard law books 
which made up the contents of his trunk. 

The life-history of this young man is nothing 
new. There is nothing more romantic in it than 
may be found in many other life-histories. His 
was but the counterpart of thousands of others 
that are thrown upon their own resources in the 
battle of life. ‘The son of poor and honest parents 
who lived in the State of Ohio, he, early in his 
life, by dint of close application and practicing 


| the utmost economy, succeeded in educating him- 


self, and after reading law for the required time 
was admitted to practice. In pursuance of his 
preconcerted arrangements, he decided to locate in 
the State of Missouri, as in his jadgment it opened 
out a finer field for the practice of the law than 
either of the other Western States. The code 


| was simpler, the practice easier, and the State 


itself more liberal and progressive. After carefully 
considering the respective merits and advantages 
of all sections of the State, he selected the town 
of Nicosia as the most desirable and best adapted 
to his taste and inclinations. 
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Nicosia was surrounded by rich farming lands 
on the north and east, and rich coal mines on the 
south and west, as well as excellent forests of 
timber. Having learned that several experienced 
and enterprising manufacturers contemplated the 
erection of mills and factories at this place, he 
deemed it a most likely point for a young man to 
begin at. The future promised favorably for the 
interests and welfare of this young and thriving 
town. As he stands before us taking in that 
glance around, the groups of loungers and dirty 
urchins, as well as the motley crowd of hackmen, 
runners and baggage-smashers, his visions of future 
paying clients must have been considerably dimmed, 
as it no doubt was, since it is only for a moment 
that he halts. In that moment, however, a thou- 
sand conflicting emotions are swaying in his breast. 
The train having discharged its Nicosia load, once 
more resumes its onward way, leaving him gazing 
after it with feelings of regret and heart-sickness. 
He now felt that the battle of life had commenced 
in earnest. 

The shouts of the different hotel runners did 
not let him remain in a reverie long, however. 

Cries of ‘‘ Nicosia House,’’ ‘‘City Hotel,’’ 
‘¢Commercial,’’ and ‘‘ Wilson House,’’ almost 
deafened him. 

A middle-aged, pleasant-faced man, with a whip 
under his arm, politely approached him, and 
asked : 

‘« Have you any baggage, sir?’’ 

‘** Yes, sir,’’ he replied; ‘‘1 have a large trunk 
there.’”’ 

‘*Where do ye want to go?”’ asked the pleasant 
faced man. fp 

‘¢I can hardly say where I would like to go,”’ 
replied Herbert. ‘‘I want some place to board, 
where it is quiet and somewhat retired, so that I 
can have an opportunity of studying during my 
evening hours.’’ 

‘¢T can suit you to a T, boss,’’ said the man of 
the whip, his face beaming more pleasantly. 
‘¢Mrs. Grayson’s just the nicest kind of a lady, 
wants a boarder, and told me to look out for one 
for her.’’ 

‘* How much will you charge me to take me and 
my baggage to the lady’s house ?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘« A quarter.”’ 

Without further parley the bargain was con- 
summated, and Herbert was soon seated by the 
side of the pleasant-faced man, with his trunk in 





the wagon behind him, and whirling away towards 
Mrs. Grayson’s. 

During the ride to his boarding-place, Herbert 
had a fine opportunity to note the general appear- 
ance of the town through which he was being 
driven, as Mrs. Grayson lived on the opposite 
side of the village from the depot. There was 
nothing very attractive that might encourage a 
new-comer, at first view. The most prominent 
facts that struck Herbert’s attention en route, 
were the many dogs and barefooted urchins. They 
seemed to be the principal productions of the 
town. That they were freeholders, a glance at 
their faces and feet conclusively showed, as a suffi- 
cient amount of accumulated real estate had been 
appropriated to entitle them to rank assuch. They 
were climbing upon the drays, clinging to the 
hacks and express wagons, sitting upon the fences 
and curb-stones, lounging on the corners, rolling 
and lolling upon the ground, and their shouts and 
yells made the air resound. Great torments they 
were to the various draymen and hackmen, yet 
Herbert noted the extraordinary forbearance ex- 
hibited towards them by the latter. 

This town, like many other Western towns, ap- 
peared to have grown in periods. Some of the 
buildings were old and dilapidated affairs, while 
many others were new, and of modern style of 
architecture. In this respect, the town reminded 
Herbert of an orange tree; while some of the fruit 
was fresh and green, others were decaying and 
falling. 

The wagon containing Herbert and his baggage 
at last stopped before a neat and unpretentious 
looking house, in the eastern part of the village. 

An old lady with large, round, fat face, and 
her sleeves rolled up above the elbows, appeared at 
the door when they drove up. 

‘*T fotched a boarder for ye, Misses Grayson,’’ 
said the pleasant-faced man, as he got out of the 
wagon. 

‘“‘Hev ye? Well, I’m right down glad, Rube, 
for I’ve got a spare room, which might as well be 
bringin’ me somethin’ as not. What’s yer name, 
sir?’’ said the old lady, standing at the gate, her 
arms akimbo. 

‘¢ Herbert Orton,” he replied. 

**Are you one of them fellers what’s sellin’ 
maps?’’ 

‘*No, madame,”’ said Herbert, with a slight 
blush. 
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“¢ You peddle lightnin’ rods ?”’ 

*¢ No, madame.”’ 

‘¢*A book agent, then, I reckon?’’ continued 
the inquisitive old lady. 

‘No, madame; I came here to engage in the 
practice of the law.”’ 

‘* A lawyer !’’ exclaimed she. 

‘‘A lawyer!’’ ejaculated the man with the 
pleasant face, standing by his horse. 

‘¢ A lawyer !’’ echoed a dirty-faced urchin, peep- 
ing around the hind wheels of the wagon. 

‘¢Why, young man, we’ve got more of ’em now 
’an we need,”’ said the old lady. 

‘‘ Yes, we’ve got lots of old lawyers here, and a 
young ’un won’t stand much chance,”’ said he of 
the pleasant face. 

“You'll be pulverized by ’em, sure as gun’s 
made ’o iron,’’ said the dirty-faced urchin behind 
the wagon. 

‘You'd better a hunted some other locality ’an 
this, Mr. Orton,’’ said Mrs. Grayson. 

“‘Yes, most any other location would have 
suited you better than Nicosia,’’ added pleasant- 
faced Rube. 

‘* Better absquatulate yit,’’ put in the urchin. 

‘« Begone, Dave, or I’ll give ye a smack of my 
whip,’’ yelled Rube, as he made for the rear of 
his wagon. 

Herbert heard the pattering of feet, and saw the 
lad called Dave running down the street, a boot- 
black’s box strapped across his shoulder. The 
bootblack, meeting some of his companions at the 
corner, paused, and pointing back to Herbert, 
said : 

‘* He—he is a lawyer.”’ 

‘‘That Dave Dawson ’Il be hung yit,’’ said 
Rube, cracking his whip spitefully towards the 
little ragamuffin. 

Although the words spoken by the new-found 
friends were not very encouraging, Herbert deter- 
mined te try the place, at any rate. 

‘* What accommodations can you afford me, and 
what will you charge me for boned, per week ?”’ 
he asked Mrs. Grayson. 

‘* I’ve got a good, nice, clean room for ye, nice 
bed an’ bedin’ to sleep on, and will give you the 
best I’ve got to eat for three dollars and two bits 
a week,”’ replied plump Mrs. Grayson, in a tone 
betokening more interest in the convenience of 
her new arrival than herself. 

With the assurance from Rube that he could not 
do better anywhere else in the town, Herbert ac- 





cepted the terms and accommodations of Mrs. 
Grayson, and had his trunk and valise taken to the 
room assigned him. 

After Rube’s departure, Herbert retired to his 
room, and commenced unpacking his trunk, to see 
if his effects were all safe, after which he attended 
to his toilet, preparatory to taking tea, which the 
landlady was now engaged in preparing for him. 

Supper was soon announced, and he repaired to 
the dining-room, where he found the family of 
Mrs. Grayson, consisting of herself, a niece of 
about fourteen years of age, and a son of about 
twenty, awaiting his coming. 

The supper was excellent, and Herbert in a con- 
dition to enjoy it, as a travel of several hundred 
miles is well calculated to sharpen one’s appetite. 
He admitted to the family that he had never rel- 
ished a meal better in his life. Mrs. Grayson and 
her son proving very loquacious, the first meal 
passed over very agreeably, and Herbert felt him- 
self perfectly satisfied with his new quarters and its 
accommodations. 

Shortly after supper he eXcused himself, and 
repaired to his room, and being considerably 
wearied by his long journey, retired early. Al- 
though physically exhausted, his mental faculties 
were still active and exercised. He had chosen 
his profession, labored long and earnestly for it, 
and when he received his diploma and license 
had supposed the battle over. What asad mis- 
take! It is one that many young men are making, 
and only those who have realized the same expe- 
riences can imagine the state of mind Herbert 
found himself in at thismoment. The great battle 
of life was but opening up before him ; he was just 
stepping forth upon the arena armed caf-a-fie to 
meet his adversaries, the stern realities, to give 
them battle, and win or lose, as fate might decree. 

Realizing for the first time, as he lay awake, the 
relative position he occupied in the busy world 
before him, he fully debated in his mind the plans 
and movements required at his hands to win suc- 
cess, if at all, and resolved that if by patient indus- 
try and strict economy success could be attained, 
he would accomplish it. 

While thus engaged in meditation on his future 
plans, he fell asleep. 

CHAPTER II. THE LAWYER WITH THE LONG PIPE. 

Ir is only within the past few years that the 
legal profession throughout the rural sections of 
the country has reached what may be termed 
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legitimate practice, and we will not pretend to 
say that it has even reached that point, in a 
universal sense. The reason for this is very 
obvious. The Western practice of the law is 
principally confined to Justices of the Peace, who 
are generally persons of an inferior order of in- 
telligence, and totally ignorant of the first general 
principles of the law, and who are governed in 
their judgments exclusively by their understanding 
of the statutes, which in many cases prove erron- 
eous and highly absurd. The attorneys, aware of 
this fact, use their logic and sophistries to bewilder 
and confuse the mind of the justice, instead of ex- 
pounding and explaining the spirit and letter of the 
law or statute. Although while the various trea- 
tises and digests of the law in the hands of such jus- 
tices, clearly mark out the course to be pursued and 
which, if followed, will in the main keep those for 
whom they are intended in the right path, the 
practice of the Western attorney is to study them 
thoroughly with a view of contriving such con- 
structions and perversions thereof that will tend 
to influence the justites’s mind against any correct 
conclusions he might naturally arrive at. 

The West has more than its share of attorneys. 
They are not all such either as have made the 
profession a study. Many of them are such only 
as have gathered their knowledge—what - little 
they possess—by hanging around the courts. 

We sometimes think that the Bible and our 
statutes are the most abused books ever pub- 
lished. 

The Americans as a class, with combativeness 
and argumentativeness strongly marked, are given 
to seeking knowledge to maintain preconceived 
opinions. It is hard to find a man in the West 
who will not expound the laws of his State, or tell 
you how to get to heaven. They have their 
opinions, hastily formed, rather than sought for, 
and instead of investigating to find the truth, seek 
for the knowledge necessary to maintain them. 
Nearly every man in the West is a lawyer, more 
or less, in the general sense of the term. A 
Justice of the Peace will give advice on almost 
any subject in or out of his jurisdiction, and we 
never yet saw a constable that did not pan out the 
law as seriously as a London barrister. Then there 
are the farmers, mechanics, traders, merchants, 
and country schoolmasters, many of whom we 
will venture to say have never seen Blackstone, let 
alone the very few that may have had one in their 





hands, that can boast of many a hard-fought 
struggle before a Justice of the Peace. 

This state of affairs tends to the injury of the 
legitimate practice of the law unquestionably, and 
by reason whereof it has degenerated into a de- 
graded system of pettifoggery, a living disgrace to 
the enlightenment and civilization of the country. 
It enchains justice and renders her powerless. It 
has cast an odium upon the legitimate profession 
to such an extent. that it is regarded with public 
distrust, rather than as the most ennobling calling 
in which a true and honorable man can engage. 
He is termed a sharper and a trickster; one who 
is always trying to pervert instead of promoting 
the ends of justice, the legitimate purpose of the 
honorable counsellor. 

We observe how the hackman and Mrs. Grayson, 
and even dirty-faced Dave Dawson, the bootblack, 
showed their astonishment and feelings when Her- 
bert announced himself as a member of the legal 
profession. It was very evident, although hardly 
shown in their words, that their respect had some- 
what abated when apprised of the fact that he was 
a lawyer. 

The morning succeeding his arrival he arose 
considerably refreshed, physically as well as men- 
tally. After partaking of a hearty breakfast he 
took a stroll through the town, with a view of 
becoming acquainted with some of the members 
of the bar in Nicosia. He found that the town 
looked better than it did the evening before, 
forming a more favorable impression upon his 
mind in many respects at least; no doubt, the 
result of viewing objects under different circum- 
stances. 

Nicosia is the county seat, and contained at this 
time some three to four thousand inhabitants. 
Although some of its buildings were old and 
dilapidated structures, the majority, he observed, 
were handsome and neatly constructed brick and 
frame edifices. Three or four church spires pointed 
heavenwards, and the school building and semi- 
nary were of an elaborate and imposing character, 
showing no mean pretensions to architectural 
display. 

Having been informed that there were several 
heavy legal firms in the town, he secured a legal 
directory and provided himself with a list of their 
names. Passing along one of the principal streets, 
he read from the various signs displayed some of 
the names he had noted upon his memoranda. 
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Prominent among them were those of Milton and 
Waterspout, D. A. Ridgely, James M. Dumas, 
Jack Andrews, W. L. Scroggs, Thomas Littlelip, 
and ‘‘forninst’’ him on the corner of a brick 
building upon a somewhat dingy and dilapidated 
sign, was faintly outlined the name of Charles L. 
Luckless, Attorney at Law. It was certainly a 
luckless looking sign, having evidently been used 
as a target for stones by the village ragamuffins. 
Herbert thought that if the owner of the name 
was as Juck/ess as the sign had been er se, he had 
not been inapproriately named at allevents. After 
scanning these signs a short time, Herbert con- 
cluded to call at the office of Mr. W. L. Scroggs, 
as that just then happened to be the nearest to 
him. To do this he was obliged to ascend a flight 
of steps, which ran up the west side of a row of 
brick buildings, and upon arriving at the head 
of the stairway or landing, he observed a second 
sign bearing the name of W. L. Scroggs, placed 
over the door. 

Lightly tapping upon the door, he was greeted 
with a ** Come in!’’ in a not very gentle tone of 
voice from the inside. 

Opening the door, he entered, to find himself 
in a room with bare floor, stove in the centre, 
a portion of the room cut off by a partition, in- 
tended for use as a consultation room, and on the 
east side of the outer or principal room an old 
book-case, containing probably all told a dozen or 
more Missouri State Reports, Barclay’s Digest, to- 
gether with several text-books. On the south side 
stood a desk with pigeon holes and book-case on 
top, while the rest of the furniture consisted of a 
few split-bottom chairs promiscuously scattered 
about the room. , 

A man somewhat above medium height, slim 
built, with a small head, on top of which the hair 
had grown sparsely, was sitting in a chair by the 
desk, smoking a long pipe. His hair and beard, 
short and stubby, were of a reddish-brown, slightly 
streaked with gray, and his face showing the 
wrinkles of advancing age. This man, Scroggs, 
was one of that class of lawyers who have mis- 
taken their profession. He was a lawyer for 
money, regardless of principles or personal honor. 
He would never hesitate to take a fee from both 
sides of a case, if the opportunity presented it- 
self. His knowledge of the law was but super- 
ficial, and in fact as to almost any other subject, 
yet possessing a ready- flow of language and a 





superabundance of cheek, he contrived to make 
the public believe that he knew more than he 
actually did. He was at times a very affable and 
pleasant companion, but in general a cross, disa- 
greeable and inconsiderate bore. He had a habit 
of never paying his debts, and it became a rule 
with him, to which he strictly adhered, and in con- 
sequence of which he had any amount of judg- 
ments and executions against him. One would 
have thought, judging by his action in this respect, 
that he considered it a grave offence to pay an 
honest debt, and if he lacked firmness in every 
other respect, he did not@n this. He could endure 
the most inveterate ‘‘dunning’’ without even so 
much as showing the quivering of a muscle or the 
slightest compunctions of conscience. His ability 
for putting off his creditors exceeded his capacity 
for convincing a jury of a fact or the court of a 
point of law. His name as defendant appeared 


about as often on.the records as it did as attorney. 

This is the character of the man, briefly de- 
scribed, that Herbert found in the office upon 
entering, and who was sitting before his desk, feet 
thrown across one corner of it, drawing away at a 
long pipe, and huge volumes of smoke curling up, 


around and about his head. 

‘*Is this Mr. Scroggs ?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘*It is; and who have I the honor of address- 
ing?’’ replied Scroggs, pompously, without show- 
ing any signs of arising from his seat. 

‘*My name, sir, is Herbert Orton,’’ replied 
Herbert. 

‘* How do you do, Mr. Orton ?’’ said he of the 
long pipe, lazily extending his hand, though still 
remaining seated. ‘‘ Have a seat,’’ as he pointed 
to the various split-bottom chairs about the office. 

Herbert quietly seated himself. 

‘You are a stranger here, I presume?’’ con- 
tinued Scroggs. 

‘‘T am,’’ replied Herbert; ‘‘I came in on the 
train last evening, but intend making Nicosia my 
home.”’ 

‘Aha! then, sir, as you are to become one of 
our citizens, I am more than pleased that you 
condescended to call on me,”’ interrupted Scroggs. 

‘Having come here to engage in the practice 
of the law, I thought I would spend a day or two 
in calling upon the several members of the pro- 
fession, with a view of forming their acquaintance, 
before hanging out my shingle,’’ said Herbert. 

‘* Well, my dear sir,’’ replied Scroggs, while a 
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very perceptible change passed over his counte- 
nance, ‘‘if that be your design, I beg you not to 
stop in this town.”’ 

‘*Why? Is it not a good place to practice 
law?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘*It is a most admirable place to starve in. No, 
sir ; the practice throughout this State is overdone, 
our ranks are too full now, and while a few may 
be thriving, there are hundreds merely eking out 
a miserable existence. Let me advise you now, 
Mr. Orton, as a friend, if you are so situated that 
you can do so, to go further west, or anywhere 
else, for the prospect here is not flattering, I can 
assure you.”’ 

After a moment’s reflection, Herbert rejoined : 
‘*What you have just said may all be true, Mr. 
Scroggs, but a better day will surely come for 
Nicosia. I will settle here, and I believe that by 
industry and perseverance I shall eventually merit 
success.’’ 

‘¢ Ah, my dear friend !’’ said Scroggs, with much 
assumed earnestness and solemnity of manner, ‘‘ I 
once had such wild, romantic ideas, like yourself, 
but I have got bravely over them. ’Tis natural, 
however, for young men to build air-castles, and 
imagine how well the ship will sail when cast 
adrift on the sea of life, but when becalmed for 
the want of the winds, sad is the awakening from 
their ideal phantasms. To see our fondest expec- 
tations dashed to the ground, our brightest hopes 
come to naught, ’tis then we fully realize the stern 
realities of the world. But, my dear sir, I have 
been engaged in the practice of the law in this 
town for eleven years next September, and actually, 
sir, dealing honestly with you, I am a poorer man 
to-day than I was when I commenced.’’ 

‘*T am willing, Mr. Scroggs, to admit the truth 
and wisdom of your statements, but I hear the 
same from every other source. A young man just 
about entering a profession or vocation in life, 
invariably meets this cry, ‘All are full.’ The 
nation is full of farmers, the country full of me- 
chanics, the legal and medical professions crowded, 
the editorial sanctums swarming, ‘all are full.’ 
Then, when he has chosen any one of these call- 
ings, and comes to make a selection of some local- 
ity wherein to follow it, he is met with the intima- 
tion that there is a better place further on. This 
world is large ; Shakspeare says its ‘a stage,’ and 
if he means a stage-coach, ‘there is always room 
for just one more.’ In choosing my profession, I 





chose one I knew to be crowded ; in choosing my 
location I expected to find it full of lawyers, yet I 
believe there is room ‘for just one more.’ I flatter 
myself that I am no day-dreamer, nor builder of 
air-castles. I do not look for fame or riches, but 
expect to meet opposition from stern realities. I 
came here to toil, to fight the great battle of life, 
and here I will stand or fall !’’ 

Scroggs was somewhat taken aback by the em- 
phatic and forcible manner in which these senti- 
ments were expressed. He found the young man 
before him no ordinary character, and one that 
displayed a firmness of nerve and force of character 
in a remarkable degree. As it was a custom with 
Scroggs to court the good-will and esteem of all 
new-comers, and finding Herbert fully determined 
to carry out his decision, he changed the conver- 
sation to more agreeable topics. 

‘* Have you determined on a partnership, or 
will you endeavor to play a lone hand?’’ asked 
Scroggs. 

‘*A partnership by a new attorney cannot 
always be attained when desired, and I have con- 
cluded, that unless some very advantageous oppor- 
tunity is presented me, to try it alone. It might 
prove more advantageous, in a pecuniary sense, to 
have an older and more experienced attorney as a 
partner, but when everything depends upon one’s 
own efforts, he is certain to work the harder. 
Hard work and not fame, is the height of my 
ambition.” 

Scroggs was greatly nonplused with the new 
philosophy so strongly advocated and set forth by 
Herbert. For once, the lazy semi-lawyer and 
philosopher had met his match, and one whom he 
could not overwhelm with his usual volume of 
words. Puffing away at his long pipe a few 
moments, he again asked: ‘‘ Have you selected 
your office yet ?”’ 

‘© No, sir, I have not,’’ said Herbert. 

‘«T think I know exactly what would suit you,’’ 
said Scroggs, still puffing away at the long pipe. 

‘* Any suggestions that you can make in the way 
of assisting me to obtain a cheap and suitable 
office will be duly appreciated, I assure you, Mr. 
Scroggs,’’ replied Herbert. 

‘* Squire Lustful has the very place. It is the 
room in the rear of his own office, and which can 
be reached by a hall. The rent will be merely 
nominal. It is a rear office, its true, yet you will 
be handy to the Squire’s* court, and he can throw 
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a great deal of business into your hands,’’ sug- 
gested Scroggs. 

‘*T think myself, an office with or near a Justice 
of the Peace might be of some advantage,’’ re- 
marked Herbert. 

**The old Squire is somewhat in his dotage,’’ 
continued Scroggs, ‘‘ but you will soon learn how 
to humor him. He does a larger amount of busi- 
ness than any other Justice in our town.”’ 

‘No doubt he will suit me, if I suit him. I 
will call and see the Squire, and form his acquaint- 
ance at once,’’ said Herbert. 

‘*T shall be most happy to accompany you to 
the Squire’s,’’ intimated Scroggs. 

‘*I should be pleased to have you do so,’’ said 
Herbert. 

‘*At once, then,’’ replied Scroggs, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe, replenishing it with a 
new supply of tobacco, and after securing a light, 
was soon puffing once more like a steam-engine. 
When ready, they started for the office of L. W. 
Lustful, J.P. 


CHAPTER III. HANGING OUT HIS SHINGLE, 

ALTHOUGH Scroggs was not addicted to telling 
the truth under all circumstances, yet he did not 
miss the mark much, when he said that Squire 
Lustful was in his dotage. The Squire was in his 
sixtieth year, and had held his present position, 
at intervals, for more than thirty years. 

He had grown old in the position, and now 
that his faculties were failing him, and he was 
unfit for anything else, the people gave him the 
office out of charity, more than aught else, for- 
getting that while the office was a means of sup- 
port to him, his incapacity to render justice made 
it uncharitable to the public. It would have been 
much better had they pensioned him off and put 
some younger man in the office, who would have 
regarded public justice and interests more satis- 
factorily. ‘The Squire had been a very good man 
in his time, but had seen his best days in many 
past years. Those whom he liked, he liked with 
a childish fondness, and those whom he disliked, 
he detested with a vindictiveness scarcely to be 
looked for from one considered as he was, a good 
and pious old gentleman. 

In consequence of this trait, his rulings were 
frequently in the very face of the law and the 
evidence. Old and infirm as he was, he had his 
ambition. The one great aim of his life was 





money, and which he arduously loved, and con- 
tinuously strove for. He generally regulated his 
decisions so as to secure his fees. His self-esteem 
was remarkable, considering himself fully capable 
of giving advice either in or out of his jurisdiction, 
and priding himself, by virtue of his assumed 
knowledge of the law, as an excellent and reliable 
counsellor. He was a great stickler on dignity, 
and at all times impressed the fact upon the public 
during the sessions of his court, using the remark, 
from time to time, as opportunity occurred, ‘‘ that 
the majesty of the law should be maintained.”’ 

Herbert and Scroggs found the old Squire in 
his office smoking. Like Scroggs, he was also an 
inveterate smoker. A plain walnut table stood 
before him; its top composed of two walnut 
boards, with a crack nearly an inch wide be- 
tween them. A secretary, with pigeon holes for 
blanks, a few plain benches, and some half a dozen 
old chairs, constituted the furniture of the office 
or court-room. In appearance the room was dirty 
and smoke-begrimed, the floor copiously covered 
with tobacco guéds, ashes and dust. They found 
the Squire alone, with his docket, the Statutes and 
Kelley’s Justices’ Guide on the table before him, 
and enjoying his pipe. 

«Squire Lustful,’’ began Scroggs, with a bow 
that would have done credit to a burlesque come- 
dian, ‘‘ allow me the honor of presenting to your 
Honor, Mr. Herbert Orton, a member of the bar, 
who designs to locate in our village.’’ ’ 

‘* How do you do, sir?’’ returned the Squire, in 
a guttural tone of voice, a not altogether un- 
pleasant smile passing over his countenance, as 
Herbert grasped his extended hand. The old man 
looking up into Herbert’s face, after a moment, 
asked: ‘* What did you say your name was?”’ 

‘‘Herbert Orton!’’ replied our hero, as he 
appropriated a rickety chair on the side of the 
table, opposite to the Justice. 

Scroggs had taken one of the chairs at the end 
of the table, on which he placed his feet, and 
locking his hands around the back of his head, 
tilted himself back and puffed away upon his long 
pipe. His hat, a somewhat seedy, half-plug affair, 
he had placed on the table beside his feet. 

‘* Are you from Kaintucky ?’’ asked the Squire, 
of Herbert. 

‘*No, sir, my parents lived there, but I was 
raised in Ohio,’’ stated Herbert. 

‘‘Were they from near the Crab Orchard ?”’ 
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again asked the Squire, manifesting some little | and that looking out into the yard; while another 


eagerness to hear Herbert’s reply. 
g ply 
‘* They were,’’ he answered. 


‘«Then I knew your father’s people,”’ said the | 


old Squire, earnestly, as he brought his fist down | 
upon the table with a vigorous thump. | 

‘‘ If you were reared near the Crab Orchard, it | 
is very probable that you may have known them,’’ 
answered our hero. 

‘¢ Was your father’s name John ?”’ 

‘* No, sir! his name was Philip; but he had a | 
brother John, and grandfather’s name was John.”’ 

‘IT know them! I know them! Old Uncle 
Johnny Orton and I were boys together,”’’ enthu- 
siastically exclaimed the old Squire. 

‘‘ He was an uncle of mine, I suppose,’’ said | 
our hero. 

‘* Mr. Orton is here looking for an office,’’ said 
Scroggs, pushing his feet a little further upon 
the table, ‘‘ and I suggested his taking your rear 


room, which I believe will make him an excellent | 
office.”’ 

‘* Now if you want an office,’’ interrupted the 
old man, the smile upon his face assuming more 


pleasant proportions, ‘‘I have just the very thing 
for you,’’ at the same time clapping his hands 
with evident pleasure; ‘‘that back room is just 
the very thing. You can there have just one of 
the nicest offices in the town. Come in and see 
it.”” 

Herbert followed the old Squire as he hobbled 
across the room to the door leading into the rear 
room referred to, and walked in to examine it. | 
While they were thus engaged, the lazy Scroggs still 
maintained his half recumbent position, dreamily 
puffing away at his long pipe. To say that Her- | 
bert was very favorably impressed with the general 
appearance of this room at the first glance, would | 
simply be absurd. The walls were fearfully smoked, 
cobwebs in abundance suspended from all parts of | 
the ceiling, and worst of all a huge pile of ashes 
in the centre of the room. It had but one window 


| secure business. 
| tion of the room, he decided to take it, and the 


| Herbert handed him the first month’s rent. 


door opened into the hall-way communicating 
with the street in front. The window sash was 
dirty and the glass dusty, and the whole about as 
cheerful looking as an Egyptian tomb. 

‘‘ Now you can just come in here at any time, 
and as I used to know your father, you can have 
it for three dollars a month, and,’’ he added, in a 
whisper, ‘*I can do you lots of good here, I can 


| turn many a little case over to you.”’ 


These last words of the old Squire appeared to 


‘clinch the matter in Herbert’s mind. Like all 


young lawyers, he was exceedingly anxious to 
So, notwithstanding the condi- 


old Squire chuckled until his fat form shook, as 
They 
then returned to the outer office, and rejoined 


| Scroggs, who was still employed upon his long 
| pipe. 


‘* Now, sir,’’ said Scroggs, puffing away vigor- 


| ously, while assuming a very wise mood, ‘‘allow 
_me to congratulate you on your location, and I wish 


you all the success that any ambitious young limb of 
the law could wish for. May your most extrava- 
gant desires be gratified, and the name of Herbert 
Orton be sounded through the obstreperous trump 
of fame, until all the nations of the earth shall con- 
fess his greatness !’’ 

‘Thank you for your very extravagant speech, 
Mr. Scroggs ; but my aspirations are not so lofty as 
are your imaginations,’’ returned Herbert. 

‘¢ Now let me tell you a little story on this young 
man’s uncle,’’ said the Squire, with a chuckle, 
showing that he was in an excellent good humor, 
enhanced, no doubt, by the receipt of the month’s 
rent. 


**Proceed, Squire; I am all attention,’’ said 


| Scroggs. 


‘* Now listen, for I am going to tell a yarn, and 
its a good one,’’ continued the old Squire, with 
another chuckle. 





LovE is a secondary passion to those who love | 
most ; a primary to those who love least. He who 
is inspired with it in a high degree is inspired by 
honor in a higher; it never reaches its plenitude 
of growth and perfection but in the most exalted 
minds. 


Boys, did you ever think that this great world, 
with all its wealth and woe, all its mines and 
mountains, its oceans, seas and rivers, steamboats 


, and ships, railroads and printing-presses and tele- 


graphs, will soon be given to the boys of the pre- 


sent age? Get ready to enter upon your duties. 
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THE LOVES OF THE KINGS. 


By Mrs. B. F. Barr. 


ANDREW OF HUNGARY. 
ANDREW, the son of Charles Robert, whose long 


and prosperous reign fills some of the brightest | King of Naples? The proposition was exceed- 


pages of Hungarian history, was so unfortunate as | 


to become the victim of his father’s misplaced 
ambition. 

Charles, at an early period of his reign, had 
preferred a claim to the crown of the Two Sicilies, 


and had formally presented it before the Papal | 


Court, then held at Avignon, for the Pope’s ap- 
proval. ‘The Church, whose power had been aug- 
mented by the popularity of the Crusades, and her 


taken from her Oriental foes, had reached the goal 
of her ambition—if, indeed, there was any limit to 
it—and her spiritual head, firmly fixed on the 
throne, now assumed the right, as Heaven’s fa- 


vored child, to dispense crowns and make or | 
unmake kings at his will. 
The Pope felt no disposition to have such a 


neighbor, and accordingly decided in favor of 
Robert, another and less powerful claimant, who 
was also an uncle of the Hungarian monarch. 
Finding himself thus outwitted by the cunning 
successor of St. Peter, Charles returned to his own 
dominions, and soon began a series of diplomatic 
negotiations with the newly-made king, that even- 


object from the first—the alliance of the two fami- 
lies by a betrothal of the lovely little Neapolitan 
princes§ to his son Andrew. 

Could the brave Magyar King have foreseen the 
result of this rash betrothal of two children scarcely 
free of their swaddling clothes—neither were over 
six years of age—it is scarcely presumable that he 
would have persisted in its consummation, even to 
have placed the crown of Naples on Andrew’s 
brow. But Charles was just then in the height of 
his ._power, flushed with repeated success, and 
charmed by his diplomatic resources, that enabled 
him to sway statesmen, and bend kings to his 
views ; and he thought only of the additional splen- 
dor to accrue from this blending of the two houses 
in one. Andrew was the younger son, therefore 
could not wear the Hungarian crown, which fell 





to the elder, Louis, by right of succession; then 
why not marry the little Giovanna, and become 


ingly pleasant to Charles, whose paternal pride 
was flattered, and he at once set off for the Sicilian 


| Court, attended by a magnificent retinue, taking 


with him the boy Andrew, whose betrothal he was 
going to celebrate. 
Ever fond of showy processions, splendid trains, 


_and costly displays, the King seems to have out- 
rivalled himself in this journey, to be in turn 


| astonished by the effete refinement of manner that 
revenues swelled to repletion by the vast spoils | 


marked Neapolitan society. Brought by right of 


| position into direct contact with the Crusaders on 


their way to and from the Holy Land, as well as 


| furnishing many a noble name to the Christian 
| host, and many a trusty spear to the ranks of the 


Cross, the Two Sicilies, the garden spot of the 


| Mediterranean, became the home of a luxurious, 


' not to say voluptuous, refinement, half Eastern, 
powerful ‘sovereign as Charles Robert for so neara | 


half Western, a mixture of French chivalry with 
Saracen splendor and elegance. Here the haughty 


| Templar rested from his marches beneath Syria’s 
| flaming skies, tuned his lyre afresh, and gayly sang 


of the tender passion, from which his stern vows 


| of chastity and celibacy forever precluded him; 
| here, likewise, the fiery Hospitaller might have 
| been seen, his untamed eye and proud step distin- 
tually led to the coup d’ état which had been his | 


guishing him from the vulgar herd, which he ap- 
peared to spurn with contempt from his path, 
while the more humble retainers of either faction 
were content to sup their beer in less ostentatious 
byways, and satisfy their thirst for glory by a con- 
stant jangling over the superiority of respective 
seigniors. The effect of such a cosmopolitan state 
of society could not be anything but pernicious. 
With this influx of foreigners into the kingdom 
came wealth, and the resources became rapidly 
developed; her ships became famous, and her 
maritime relations so powerful as almost to rival 
Venice, then ‘* Queen of the Seas ;’’ but with this 
prosperity came French ladies, whose corrupting 
influence was so marked that Robert declared his 
crown should not descend to a son of his lest the 
corruption should increase. A luxurious splendor 
and a sensuous immorality tenfold more demoral- 
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izing because it was robed in costly elegance and 
half obscured by a grandeur that were alike pleas- 
ing to sense and sight, marked society. 

Such was the court to which Charles brought 
his infant son, and after a public betrothal to the 
little Princess Giovanna, left him to be educated 
under his future grandfather’s supervision, expressly 
stipulating, however, that the Neapolitan crown 
was the price of these concessions—that Andrew 
and Giovanna were to reign jointly over the Two 
Sicilies. 

With all his boasted astuteness, the Hungarian 
king does not seem to have felt any anxiety for 
the future welfare of his son, or dreaded having 
him educated in the atmosphere of this effeminate 
court, the abandonment of which brings to mem- 
ory Byron’s ‘‘Sardanapalus;’’ and it is possible 
that Charles’s love of splendor and showy details 
obscured his vision to the seething whirlpool of 
vice underneath this pleasing exterior. However, 
the young Prince was left at Naples, and, to his 
honor be it said, lived in this the most corrupt 
court in Europe from early childhood to man’s 
estate, surrounded by the very quintessence of 
refined immorality, without seeming to have im- 
bibed any of the noxious influence that hovered 
malaria-like over its society, poisoning all with 
whom it came in contact. 

‘* Beautiful as a poet’s dream,’’ Giovanna and 
Mary, the two granddaughters of Robert, grew to 
womanhood, possessing all the half-veiled, half- 
slumbering loveliness of the Southern woman, the 
more charming because of the indolent repose 
which characterizes every movement and embel- 
lishes every pose. But attractive as the Hungarian 
Prince was to every one about him, a universal 
favorite, handsome, chivalrous and accomplished, 
a man sought for by others, the haughty Giovanna, 
possessed with a dislike too often the outgrowth 
of ‘such unnatural engagements, turned a deaf ear 
to all his love-making, and openly avowed her 
aversion to the man whom state policy demanded 
that she should marry. And in this unfortunate 
dislike, which she seems to have fostered rather 
than quenched, added to the injudicious training 
of a vicious mother, must be found whatever of 
palliation can be urged for the action of the fair, 
false principal in this terrible domestic tragedy. 

When this most unsanctified marriage took 
place, is not clearly stated, but the nuptials appear 
to have been celebrated before the death of Robert, 





who evidently expected the Magyar Prirfce to re- 
deem his people from the thraldom of luxury 
that was reducing them to such effeminacy. But 
the marital vow sat lightly on this Southern beauty, 
whose charms led priest and poet alike captives in 
her train; and the death of her grandfather re- 
moved the last restraint on her acts. She at once 
avowed that Andrew should never share the throne 
while she lived, in which course she was en- 
couraged by her unscrupulous mother, Margaret 
of Valois, and another French woman, who had 
gained admittance at court by the most ques- 
tionable means. 

Justly alarmed at the turn of affairs at Naples, 
afraid of his brother’s position there, and anxious 
that the family dignity should be maintained, 
Louis, who had succeeded Charles Robert on the 
Hungarian throne, referred his brother’s dispute 
to the Pope for a just and equitable settlement. 
But Clement VI., who plumed himself quite as 
much, says a historian, on being a connoisseur of 
feminine beauty as on wearing the triple crown, 
hesitated, halting between two fears, on the one 
hand to insult so formidable a sovereign as Louis 
of Hungary by a decision adverse to his brother’s 
claim, and on the other a dread of losing the 
favor of the beautiful young Queen, should he 
declare Andrew an heir to the throne of Naples. 
For once, at least, we are bound to conclude that 
St. Peter’s successor would gladly have delegated 
a prerogative, for which the Church had striven 
for centuries—that of making and unmaking kings 
as the Papal will might dictate. 

Moving cautiously in this intricate matter, for 
the eye of all Europe was now turned Southward, 
anxious to see how the drama would end, the 
struggle having become famous as well as infamous, 
Clement sent an ambassador to Naples to inquire 
into the affairs of the court, and if possible help 
him to adecision. But strangely enough the Pope, 
whose knowledge of the world should have taught 
him better, selected the impressible, sentimental 
Petrarch to execute this most delicate commission ; 
and he only complicated the already tangled 
meshes by immediately falling in love with the 
Queen. He addressed to her the most tender 
verses, more calculated to flatter her vanity than 
to open her eyes to a proper sense of her dignity, 
and complained most pathetically of her coldness 
in not responding to his ardent love. 

To him, however, we are indebted for the fol- 
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lowing graphic picture of the Neapolitan court as 
it impressed him on his arrival from Avignon. 
Says he: “ Religion, justice and truth are banished. 
I think I am at Memphis, or Babylon, or Mecca. 
Instead of a king so just and so pious (referring 
to the late Robert), a little monk, fat, rosy, bare- 
footed, with a shorn head, and half covered with 
a dirty mantle, bent by hypocrisy more than by 
age, lost in debauchery while proud of his affected 
poverty, and still more of the real wealth he has 
amassed ; this man holds the rein of the stagger- 
ing Empire. In vice he rivals a Dionysius or an 
Agathocles, or a Phalaris.’”’ This monk, so ex- 
travagantly caricatured in this description, was 
the tutor of Andrew, who guarded most jealously 
his pupil’s interests, and treated the Pope’s am- 
bassador: with a contemptuous indifference, that 
incurred Petrarch’s undying hatred. 

Hoping little from Clement’s tortuous policy, 
Louis finally sent his mother, Elizabeth, a woman 
of excellent judgment, to Naples, trusting that her 
maternal influence might bring about a reconcilia- 
tion between the royal pair, and adjust the con- 
troversy without further scandal; but this amiable 
woman and her suite were only objects of ridicule 
in this hotbed of luxury, where the frank candor 
of the Magyars and their simple manners were 
characterized as coarse and barbarous by the 
French ladies, whose etiquette was as faultless as 
their lives were false and shallow. With a 
woman’s keen intuition, Elizabeth very soon de- 
tected the real state of affairs at the court but 
wisely attempted to conciliate her daughter-in-law, 
and if possible render her mission to Naples a 
success. In this laudable design she might have 
succeeded, we are informed, but for the intolerant 
monk, Andrew’s tutor, who would not yield an 
inch, even to secure the desired end; and by his 
blind obstinacy antagonized the party which the 
Queen dowager was so eager to conciliate ; but it 
was not until the Greek Empress of Constantinople 
appeared on the scene, bringing forward her son, 
Louis of Tarentum, as a claimant for Giovanna’s 
favor, that the maternal instinct became fully 
alarmed, and the faithful mother began to tremble 
for the safety of her son. 

Realizing the treachery and corruption sur- 
rounding him on every side, and feeling fully 
conscious that she could effect nothing by a longer 
visit, Elizabeth announced her intention of re- 
turning to Hungary, and also her purpose of 








taking Andrew with her. Whether this announce- 
ment alarmed his enemies, and they entered into 
a conspiracy to retain him a captive in their hands, 
or whether it was a genuine desire to prevent 
more gossip, that actuated the chief actors in this 
plot is not quite clear; but the Greek Empress 
implored the anxious Elizabeth to change her 
decision, while Giovanna besought her, with tears 
in her eyes, not to take her husband away. Was 
this young wife lending herself to his enemies, 
and simulating a repugnance to a separation only 
that it might be brought about in another form, 
the more effectual because final? It is almost 
sacrilege to affirm that so divine a form could 
have harbored such dark and desperate thoughts; 
but the light of subsequent events throw a cruel 
suspicion on this only show of affection that she 
ever deigned to bestow on her unfortunate hus- 
band. The dowager began to waver in her deter- 
mination, and when the Count of Monte Scaglioso 
united his entreaties to their prayers, she finally 
yielded, knowing him to be a man wedded to the 
Hungarian cause. A fatal retraction, for it proved 
the seal for Andrew’s death warrant ! 

At length, after many futile attempts, Louis 
finally succeeded in purchasing from the Supreme 
Pontiff the tardy acknowledgment of his brother’s 
right to a jointure of the crown of the Two Sicilies, 
and also the setting of a day for his coronation ; 
but the sum, forty-four thousand marks of silver, 
was too small to secure the succession to Andrew’s 
posterity. Little as these concessions were, the 
Hungarians were content to abide the decision, 
feeling the universal awe of an open rupture with 
the Pope; and only awoke to the fact that what 
‘they had gained from him at a liberal price would 
be lost to them through the intrigues of Andrew’s 
enemies at the Court of Naples, when it was too 
late to repair the mistake. 

Giovanna, whose shameless conduct was the 
theme of every tongue, in no wise awed by Clem- 
ent’s decision, allowed her subjects to parade the 
streets with banners representing Andrew standing 
beside a block and axe, thus significantly intimat- 
ing that he should die in this manner rather than 
be thrust on them as their king. Was it the spell 
of his wife’s fatal beauty that held the Hungarian 
Prince a captive in her train? or was he, indeed, 
such an imbecile, as some of his biographers would 
have us believe, that this warning possessed no 
significance to him? We cannot accept the latter 
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view ; for he was descended from a race that knew | drew, perceiving his situation in an instant, deter- 


no fear, and his subsequent actions rather incline 
us to the former opinion. When her faithlessness 
had become the byword on every lip, her unhappy 
husband locked his bitter mortification in his own 
breast, and never by word or act betrayed that he 
saw or heard aught that was conducive to his dis- 
honor. 

But the net was slowly, surely closing its strong 
meshes about him. ‘The Southern siren could not 
wear the chains of wedlock forged ever so lightly, 
and as if to cast a new indignity on the man whom 
she had married, contrived an abduction of her 
sister Mary, who had been betrothed to Stephen, 
Andrew’s younger brother. This was also passed 
by in silence by Andrew; and his traducers cite 
his forgiveness and clemency towards the abductor 
as another evidence of his mental weakness. It 
rather seems to have been that stern, silent over- 
looking of his own personal grievance, to save the 
fair name of one with whom his life was so closely 
woven ; which, after all, may have been a weak- 
ness, but not of the kind that imbeciles are given 
to. 

Louder and louder blew the breath of scandal, 
however, closing about the young Queen, and en- 
veloping her with its hideous mantle; but in the 
face of it all, the Prince took no measures for his 
own safety, as the day of his coronation came 
nearer and nearer. What but love for that false, 
but fair face, could so have blinded him to the 
danger lurking about him? As it was, he rode 
forth that summer’s morn in the gay cavalcade of 
Neapolitan gentry without a thought of the treach- 
ery in its midst. He rode by her side, cared for 
her every want, it is to be presumed ; and when’ 
fatigue and the heat had oppressed her, led his 
Queen to a safe retreat, where food and drink 
could be had and taken, while she rested with her 
suite. The spot chosen by the Queen’s attendants 
for the hunting party to rest for the night was the 
lonely, solitary convent of San Pietro, in the 
vicinity of Aversa, where, after supping gayly to- 
gether, Andrew and his wife retired to the room 
pointed out for their use. Shortly afterwards, the 
King was aroused by a loud knock, and was told 
that important despatches from Naples awaited 
him outside. Without a suspicion of treachery, 
the young King hastened from the room, the door 
of which was immediately closed on him, and the 
conspirators at once seized their victim. But An- 





mined to sell his life as dearly as possible, and 
made a singularly brave resistance, that only supe- 
rior numbers could overcome. Finally, being 
overpowered by his enemies, and exhausted by his 
own exertions, for he drew blood from more than 
one of his antagonists, he was gagged with the 
gloves of his assailants, and dragged to a distant 
window, where, suspended from the frame by a 
silken cord, Sicily’s uncrowned King was strangled 
to death by a set of wretches, who tugged at his 
feet until the noose had completed its horrid work. 

In her distant room, Giovanna sat on the bed 
with her face buried in her hands, awaiting the 
sequel, a prey to terror and remorse. Those deli- 
cate white hands, held so closely to her face, had 
furnished the silken rope; and if she was not an 
active conspirator in the dreadful drama, she at 
least raised not a finger to avert the terrible con- 
summation. Is it any wonder that she paled and 
cowered before the staunch old Hungarian nurse, 
Isolda, who rushed to the apartment on hearing 
the strange noises, and demanded Andrew, the 
child of her love and care, from the cruel siren ? 

Failing to learn anything from the terror-stricken 
wife, Isoldo ran to the window, and there dis- 
covered the body of Andrew lying on the grass 
where the assassins had left him on the approach 
of footsteps. It is said that they had intended to 
throw the body into a stream close by, and thus 
produce the appearance of suicide. The first 
storm of remorse having past, the youthful Gio- 
vanna returned to Naples, and plunged into the 
wildest dissipation, following it up by an indecent 
haste in wedding Louis of Tarentum, thereby setting 
the seal on her own condemnation. Not secure 
in her safety, however, from Hungarian revenge, 
she wrote letter after letter to Louis, trying to 
establish her innocence as well as ignorance of the 
conspiracy; and he replied by demanding the 
conspirators to be delivered to justice for a trial 
for the heinous crime. 

This, of course, was impossible. They belonged 
to the royal retinue, were even the Queen’s special 
favorites, and some actually were members of her 
own family ; how could she deliver up her chosen 
people to satisfy Hungarian ideas of justice? She 
faltered, fortified herself in her palatial castle, and 
in the bewildering delights of her demoralized 
court awaited the result. 

Louis laid his complaints before the Pope at 
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Avignon, and the Supreme Pontiff, rather dis- 
gusted by the criminal scandal, once more sent 
ambassadors to Naples; but Louis soon perceived 
that, if he expected redress, he must gain it at the 
point of the sword, rather than from ecclesiastical 
interference. The peculiarly atrocious murder of 
his brother aroused the Hungarian king’s indigna- 
tion to the highest pitch ; but such were the affairs 
of his own kingdom, that it was at least a year 
before Louis could march an army into Sicily 
finding little or no opposition on the route. 

The Queen and her guilty husband, Louis of Ta- 
rentum, fled before the avenging monarch, and took 
refuge at a safe distance, while her nobles, such as 
could clear themselves of any share in the con- 
spiracy, flocked to his standard, glad to throw 
themselves under his protection. When Louis re- 
turned to Hungary, he had put to death every one 
concerned in the plot whom he could reach, had 
dispossessed Giovanna of her throne, and was the 
acknowledged king of the Sicilies himself; he had 
stood by the window where his brother had met 
his unhappy fate, and from it, with an indignation 
easily accounted for, had hurled Charles Du- 
razzo to the ground below to be speared by his 
soldiery on the very spot where Andrew had laid 
a strangled corpse. This nobleman’s complicity 
in the murder has never been clearly proven, but 
his intimacy with those known to be connected 
with it—his abduction of Mary, the Queen’s sister, 
and his pretensions to the throne—threw the 
strongest suspicions on him, and time has done 
little to relieve his character of the opprobrium. 

But historians do not agree as to the death of 
Charles at Louis’s hands, for more than one em- 
phatically declare that he lived to wear the crown 
of the Sicilies, which he claimed on his wife’s 
behalf. For the above-mentioned account of his 
violent end, we are indebted to Percival, who 
seems to have had no doubt of its authenticity. 

Giovanna took refuge in Provence, and from 
thence proceeded to Avignon, where she threw 
herself and her cause before the Pope, sued for his 
protection, and trusting to her personal charms and 
woman’s wits to secure her petition, begged the 
Holy Father to interfere to save her from Louis’s 
wrath. Says a writer in this connection: ‘‘There’s 
a curious print extant among the old illustrations 
of the early copies of Froissart, representing Gio- 
vanna presenting herself to Pope Clement, and 
sueing for his intervention. Here is the Pope, a 

VoL. X.—18 





good-humored, full-faced, elderly man, with a 
goodly double chin, triple crowned, with a crosier 
in hand, and in a richly decorated mantle clasped 
at the throat with gems, descending from the 
throne, at each side of which stands a cardinal, 
and holding out his hand to Giovanna, who young 
and pretty, with a circlet on her head, and attired 
in a wide-sleeved mantle lined with ermine, kneels 
before him, and eagerly takes his proffered hand. 
Two close-shaven priests, kneeling behind her, look 
extremely edified, while two courtiers and a war- 
rior, in extraordinary armor, complete the group. 
The audience-hall has a decorated window, but 
the artist has not distracted attention by introdu- 
cing a single article of furniture.’’ 

Thus, in person and with her own lips, this 
accomplished but unprincipled woman plead her 
own cause before the ecclesiastical tribunal, and 
with the most conclusive evidence to prove her 
guilt was acquitted by the august body; but her 
countrymen turned from her with a disgust that 
they did not care to conceal. With her husband, 
Louis, she wandered from spot to spot, ever seek- 
ing a reconciliation with the Hungarian king, 
whose vengeance still threatened her. 

But Louis was implacable. His brother’s blood 
was on her hand, and her fair face, divine form 
and elegant manners did not cover her crime, and 
make her one whit the less guilty in his eyes. This 
led to a second ecclesiastical investigation by the 
Pope, and again the royal woman appeared in per- 
son to fight her own battles; but not to plead her 
innocence as before, for she presented to that 
court one of the most absurd arguments that im- 
agination could devise. She actually declared that 
her complicity in Andrew’s murder was brought 
about by the devil, or, in other words, she was the 
victim of witchcraft, and therefore was not respon- 
sible for the deed. 

We of this nineteenth century can scarcely 
credit such a monstrous statement, but the Pope 
really accepted this argument, returned a ver- 
dict of acquittal, and allowed the bewitched 
Queen to retire to her own dominions, and re- 
sume her crown. 

Louis, finding the throne of the Two Sicilies a 
costly bauble, allowed Giovanna to take her 
former place, but accepted no overtures of recon- 
ciliation at her hands, and made no secret of his 
determination to punish her should an opportunity 
ever present itself. Whether this open threat 
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alarmed her—for Louis was no despicable foe—or 
she really desired a reconciliation with the guar- 
dian of her child, we do not know; but the 
question was being constantly agitated until it 
assumed an aspect that astonished the whole of 
Europe; and the fourteenth century witnessed the 
strange spectacle of a powerful sovereign and the 
beautiful queen of the most splendid court of that 
age referring their quarrel, by mutual consent, to 
Colas di Rienzi for an impartial judgment. This 
man, of low and obscure birth, who first styled 
himself ‘‘ Tribune’’ and afterwards “‘ Senator’ of 
Rome, was just then at the zenith of his power, the 
idol of republican Rome, the cynosure of all eyes, 
the marvelous illustration of what an unbounded 
ambition and a dauntless courage can compass, the 
wonder of the century, and the object of royalty’s 
bitter hatred, because potentates were obliged to 
acknowledge his singular honesty, his unflinching 
integrity, and unblemished character, while they 
trembled for their thrones in the face of such a 
precedent as his life presented to the world. 

To this Tribune of the Roman republic, in 
whose judgment they placed the utmost confi- 
dence, Louis and Giovanna brought their dispute, 
and to him left the vexed question of who should 
inherit the crown of the Sicilies. 

But, like the Pope, this tribunal dallied with the 
investigation, determined, if possible, to make the 
most of the opportunity to wrest the future appoint- 
ment of the Neapolitan kings from the Papal hands, 
and in this hesitancy lost all chance to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the difficulty. Louis retired 
in disgusted anger from the contest, feeling, no 
doubt, that he was unable to cope with his wily 
antagonist, whose beauty and siren tongue were 
more than a match for him, powerful as he was; 
but to the day of his death, there is no account of 
any reconciliation having been effected between 
him and his sister-in-law. 

Giovanna married, successively, Louis of Ta- 
rentum, James of Aragon, and Otho of Brunswick, 
after Andrew’s death, and, at the age of fifty-two, 
met the fate she so richly deserved by being smo- 
thered by order of Charles Durazzo, as some his- 
torians assert, he having usurped the throne. 
However, there can be scarcely a doubt that her 
end was a violent one; that as she had meted out 
to others, so was it meted to her. ‘‘ The mills of 
he gods grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly 
fine.’’ 








It is singular with what pertinacity some histo- 
rians dwell on the coarse manners and barbarous 
tendencies of Andrew in extenuation of his queen’s 
character; but when we remember that Giovanna 
was reared in a court where learning was respected, 
men of letters encouraged, and all the refining in- 
fluences calculated to soften and embellish the 
female character, were to be found, the hideous 
blackness of her depravity becomes so prominent, 
that we turn from it with a shudder of repulsion, 
to dwell with admiration on the patience and 
touching silence with which this ‘‘ coarse and bar- 
barous’’ Hungarian bore insult, treachery, and 
infidelity from the most ‘‘ beautiful and accom- 
plished princess’’ of the day, and the firmness and 
courage with which Sicily’s uncrowned king sold 
his life with the fearful odds of a well-organized 
conspiracy against him. 

Civilization and barbarity! The one represented 
by aman, the other a woman; he sprung from a 
race of warriors, bred to the art of war; she a 
female, born under Southern skies, surrounded by 
the refining graces of an elegant court, bred to 
the luxuries and magnificence of a splendor un- 
equaled in Europe, brought up among the most 
distinguished men of letters, graceful, accom- 
plished, and beautiful; what an influence she 
might have wielded in the high sphere to which 
she was called! Like the present ‘‘ Star of Italy,’’ 
she could have reformed whatever was rude in the 
manners of her husband, and by her own winning 
politeness have secured to herself his respectful 
love and confidence. As it was, her life presents 
a most hideous picture, charming men of learning 
only to draw them down to her own level; for 
Boccacio’s most revolting sentiments are said to 
have been penned at her instigation and by her 
command ; sinking her people lower and lower in 
the slough of a ruinous effeminacy, and finally 
soiling her own fair hands with the blood of the 
man whom she had vowed to love and cherish. 
Her opportunities were grand, but she discarded 
them ; her education above the average, but it was 
tainted with French views of life; her personal 
charms the envy of all who knew her, but the 
heart was corrupt, and, like Mary, Queen of the 
Scots, whom she is said to have much resembled, 
she never overcame the seeds of vicious counsel 
sown by a French woman’s hands, and at last she 
paid the penalty of a too ready obedience to those 
evil suggestions, with her life. 
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THE ISLAND-TEMPLES OF INDIA. 


By Mrs. J. M. Cuurcn. 


THE wonderful cave excavations of Elephanta 
and Salsette have long puzzled the curious in such 
matters as to the period of their construction, and 
the purpose for which such incredibly hard work 
was undertaken. The sculptured figures with which 
the walls are so thickly embroidered, the massive 
figures, the almost endless excavations, are alike 
subjects of purplexity and amazement. 

Ingenuity has exerted itself in vain to solve the 





his famous army was alone equal to such a work of 
excavation ; and as if to carry out this theory, the 
immense figure of a horse, carved out of the rock 
on the island of Elephanta, has been called from 
time immemorial the horse of Alexander. Another 
theory, which is supported by the natives, ascribes 
these marvelous works to giants and genii in the 
earliest ages of the world. 

Among the labyrinths of those dim and misty 


HINDOO SCULPTURED IDOLS IN CAVE-TEMPLES, ELEPHANTA, INDIA. 


hopeless, when and why; and the feeble lights 
of successive theories have cast their flickering 
shadows through these gloomy caverns, but none 
of them heralded the day-dawn of established 
fact. Each in turn has cried, Eureka! and repre- 
sented them as retreats from an invading enemy, 
the story in stones of a defunct religion, the sacred 
resting-places of royal and illustrious dead. 

A French writer confidently asserts that Semi- 
ramis ordered the construction of these sculptured 
caverns as memorials of her invasion of India, for 
the excellent reason that the invaded sovereign 
defended himself against that enterprising lady 
with a procession of elephants covered with mail, 
and troops armed with lances, like those which 
abound on the walls of Elephanta. An English 
writer assigns them to Alexander the Great, because 





periods, speculation loses itself; and the only 
practical raison d'etre of these wonderful edifices 
is the supposition that they were intended, origi- 
nally at least, for religious purposes. ‘‘ The 
gloomy cavern and the consecrated grove bore 
witness to the earliest devotions of mankind. The 
deep shade, the solemn silence, the profound soli- 
tude of such places inspired the contemplative 
soul with a kind of holy horror, and cherished in 
it the seeds of virtue and religion. . . . The 
Brahmins of Asia and the Druids of Europe were 
therefore constantly to be found in the recesses of 
the sacred grotto and in the bosom of the em- 
bowering forest.’’ 

Elephanta, which the natives call Gallipouri, is 
a small island on the Indian coast, nearly opposite 
Bombay. The huge stone elephant on the south 
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shore, which has been apparently split in two by | have a flat appearance, which has been compared 
gunpowder, gave its name to the island, and is so | to that of a cushion pressed together by the weight 
good an imitation of the real article that, at a| of the mountain overhead. A stone ridge, like a 
short distance, even an eye accustomed to ele- | beam, crosses the tops of these capitals; it is about 
phants might be deceived. This seems to have | a foot thick, and profusely ornamented with carved 
been a work of supererogation—a sort of playful | work. 

freak on the part of the architect, mortal or other- | Forty or fifty colossal statues stand out from the 
wise, that served as a preparation for the wonders | sides of the cavern in such wonderful bas-relief 








TEMPLE AND TANK AT CONJEVERAM, INDIA. 


to be seen within the cavern pagoda. The horse, | that, although they are not detached from the 
too, is represented as ‘‘ so lively, and with such a | rock, the rounding of each figure is so perfect that 
color and carriage, that many have fancied it a | a careful examination is necessary to convince the 
living animal.’’ | spectator of this fact. These figures vary in style 
This temple, or Pantheon of the gods, who in | and character; some wearing the pyramidal hel- 
India are deified heroes and princes, is about half- | met of the warrior, others have crowns ingeniously 
way up the steep mountain, from the stony heart | wrought, and splendid with jewels, while some of 
of which it has been excavated. It forms acom-| the heads are without ornament, save that of 
plete square of an hundred and twenty feet, and is | curled, or flowing tresses. Hands are plentiful 
eighteen feet in height. The four rows of pillars, | with these heroes and princes, who do not appear 
on which the solid mass of rock above is supported, | to have found four, or even six, too many for, 
are exquisitely proportioned, but of no received | them; and these numerous hands are generally 
school of architecture. Each finely-fluted column | filled with sceptres and shields. 
rests upon a square pedestal, and is larger in the Some of these worthies have undeniably bad 
centre than at any other point. The rich capitals | countenances, and are described by an ancient 
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writer to be of such ‘‘horrible and fearfull formes, | 


that they make a man’s hayre stand upright.’’ 


features of others are marks of dejection and 


anguish. The gorgeous Indian dress in which | 


they are attired—with heavy ear-jewels, magnifi- 
cent collars sparkling with gems, fancifully wrought 


the neck. The sleepy, placid expression of the 


_ face is supposed to express ‘‘ that absorbed state 
Others look serene and benignant, while on the | 


| 


which constitutes the supreme felicity of the Indian 
deity.”’ 
The head on the right of Brahma is the pre- 


| server, Vishnu, smiling and gazing with rapt ad- 
_miration on the sacred lotus which he holds in 


belts, and rich bracelets on arms and wrists— | 
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makes a picture that fairly dazzles amid the gloom 
of the cavern. 

The nearest of these figures to the entrance, 
and facing it, is an enormous bust. Its three 
heads, joined behind the ears, represent the grand 
triple deity of India: Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
The great breadth and depth of the central head 
are evidently the sculptor’s expression of the 
supreme presiding deity. A face that is five feet 
long, with a nose of a foot and a half, conveys a 
practical idea of power that is farther enhanced 
by a shoulder expansion of twenty feet. An im- 
mense jewel sparkles like a solitary star in the 
pyramidal cap that crowns the head, while a broad 








his left hand. 


The destroyer, Mahades, scowls 
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on the other side, and looks the very incarnation 
of malice. His tongue is thrust out, and the 
large hooded snake grasped in his right hand 


| seems only the natural expression of his own evil 


nature. 

On either side of this triple-headed bust is a 
majestic, whole length figure, wearing the three- 
fold cord of Brahma, and supposed to represent a 
subdar, or priest of that deity. 

Farther on, is the figure of an Amazon, which 


| seems curiously out of place in a Hindoo temple. 


It is in the midst of thirty uncouth statues, and 


_has four arms, the right fore-arm resting upon the 


| head of a bull. 


The left fore-arm hangs down, 


collar of pearls and other precious stones adorns | but whatever it holds has been mutilated past 
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recognition. The hand of the hinder right arm | Scythian Amazons, the statue may be accounted 


grasps a hooded snake; the left a round shield. 
This brings back the theory of Semiramis ; but it 
is supposed again that, as Herodotus writes of 


| 


for by the connection which, in early ages, seems 
to have existed between India and Scythia. 
The sacred Zennar of Brahma which adorns so 
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many of these sculptured figures—the striking rep- 
resentations of the very gods now worshipped in | 
India—and the assertion of Niebuhr, who declares | 
that he saw the islanders paying poojah to the 
images in the temple of Elephanta, all seem to 
contradict the theory that the rites of a religion 
quite different from that now prevailing in India, 
were practiced in these cavern pagodas. 

At one end of this wonderful temple is a dark 
recess twenty feet square, with no outside orna- | 


now connected by means of a bridge. The ex- 
cavations there are so extensive, and the sculptured 
figures so numerous, being over six hundred, that 
it has been estimated to have cost the labor of 
at least forty thousand men for forty years. The 
caverns are in four steep hills that rise near the 
centre of the island, and are fringed with woods 
that are plentifully stocked with the animals of 


| that region. 


Within the bosom of these hills sleeps the vast 
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ment except the eight naked figures, thirteen and | 
a half feet high, that seem to be starting from the | 
wall to which they are attached. These figures | 
are ornamented in the same gorgeous fashion as | 
the other statues, with rich collars about their | 
necks and immense jewels in their ears. They | 
guard the sacred mysteries of a debasing worship, 
whose serpent-like trail disfigures all Indian tem- | 
ples and paintings. 

The crushed appearance of Elephanta’s flat roof | 
and comparatively low ceiling, is a prominent | 
defect in this famous temple; but it is, neverthe- 
less, a palace of wonders, and in contemplating | 
the life-like forms that stud the massive rock from 
whence they seem to have sprung, the spectator 
almost feels that the spirits who were supposed to 
work in the bowels of the earth could alone have 
accomplished such results. 

The Island of Salsette is much larger than Ele- | 
phanta, and nearer to Bombay, with which it is | 


city of stone which the natives call Canarah, or 
Kanheri. It is on so grand a scale, with different 
stories or galleries and distinct sets of apartments, 
that Elephanta sinks almost into insignificance 


beside it; and a traveller who visited it in 1759, 


says; ‘‘ The chambers and houses within this 


| compass, or four galleries, are three hundred, and 


entirely full of carved pagodas, of so fearful, 
horrible and devilish forms and shapes that it is 
wonderful to behold.”’ 

It is impossible to describe such a mass of sculp- 
ture minutely ; and there is such a repetition in 


| the details, that it is only necessary to dwell upon 


the more prominent divisions and figures. Each 
separate range of apartments has its interior recess, 
or sanctuary, and a small tank of water for ablu- 
tional purposes. 

The western hill contains the finest temple, 
which is forty feet high ; though considerably less 
in length and breadth than Elephanta. The por- 
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tico, or vestibule, is particularly fine; and has 
two beautiful columns, finished with capitals and 
bases. Two colossal statues stand, one on either 
side, and wear the usual mitre-caps and ear-rings. 
This portico has three gates of entrance; a mag- 
nificent central gate, and two smalier ones. 

The roof of the temple is arched, which is a 
great improvement upon the painful flatness of 
Elephanta ; and it is supported by thirty-five mas- 
sive pillars. These ancient pillars are very beau- 
tiful, being octagonal in form; and the capitals 
and bases are covered with admirably executed 
figures of animals. Two rows of niches around 
the walls of the temple were intended for the 
lamps which, it is supposed, were kept perpetually 
burning in this gloomy shrine; and around the 
huge altar are more recesses for the same purpose. 

It is this immense altar, twenty-seven feet high, 
and nearly as much in diameter, which gives a 
peculiar character to the cavern-temple of Kan- 
heri. All the details of this rocky pagoda are on 
a grand scale ; but the subjects of the almost end- 
less sculptures and hieroglyphics do not differ 
materially from those of Elephanta. The creating, 
preserving and destroying powers are represented 
again and again in various shapes and combina- 
tions; and the serpent, as an emblem of the divine 
nature, is constantly seen in the hands of the 
dieties, or environing them. Serpents, too, are 
sculptured on the cornices about the roofs of these 
temples ; and on the same cornices are numerous 
embossed figures of horses, elephants and lions— 
symbolic animals with the Hindoos, both in reli- 
gion and astronomy. 

Says one who has carefully studied the subject : 
‘¢ That a considerable portion of the hieroglyphic 
sculptures and paintings in the temples of Hindo- 
stan have an astronomical allusion, has never been 
doubted by those who have accurately surveyed 
and attentively considered them; though their 
latent meaning and intricate history have never 
been completely developed. The blaze of glory 
streaming from the radiated crowns on the heads 
of all the Avatars, speak their descent from the 





regions of light and glory ; the emblematical orna- 
ments of serpents that deck the venerated statues 
of the god—rajahs, who frown from the walls of 
the various pagodas; the figures of sacred and 
sidereal animals sculptured near them; the sacer- 
dotal vases for oblation; the consecrated bells 
which some statues bear, and the sacred zennar 
and staff of the Brahmins which distinguish others ; 
all these circumstances united evince their imme- 
diate connection with the profoundest mysteries of 
science, and with the most awful rites of reli- 
gion.”’ 

From the circumstance of the lamps, joined 
to the position of the pagoda-altars toward the 
east, and the many evidences that the Hindoos of 
old worshipped the sun and fire, it is argued 
that this species of devotion, deriving perhaps 
additional strength from the visible emblem of 
Deity, whose throne was supposed to be fixed in 
the sun, blazed forth in this temple in the fullness 
of its meridian splendor! If, it is asked, no less 
than a hundred lamps were burning continually 
before the idol Juggernaut, how many thousands 
must have been lighted up in the immense caverns 
of Elephanta and Salsette ? 

The ascent to Kanheri is by a regular flight of 
steps cut out of the rock; and its elevated posi- 
tion and the beauty of the surrounding country 
afford a grand and extensive prospect. Here, it 
is thought, the Brahmins mounted the eminences 
of the rocks to pay their devotions on the moun- 
tain tops. They ascended the heights of Salsette, 
as the Egyptian priests of old ascended the apex 
of the pyramids, to adore the sun and to make 
astronomical observations. When the immediate 
object of their veneration was lost to their view, 
the Brahmin devotees descended with the shades 
of evening into their stony recesses, and there re- 
newed, before objects emblematical of his appa- 
rent figure, power and properties, their fervent 
adoration. The Orb of radiated Gold, the bright 
Spiral Flame, ascending from the ever-glowing 
altar, impressed their inmost souls with an awful 
sense of the present Deity. 





LUCK AND 


Luck’s the giddiest of all creatures, 
Nor likes in one place long to stay: 

She smooths the hair back from your features, 
Kisses you quick—and runs away! 


ILL-LUCK. 


Dame ill-luck’s in no such flurry, 

Nor quick her close embrace she quits: 
She says she’s in no kind of hurry, 

And sits upon your bed—and knits! 
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THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. C. Durance. 


CHAPTER XI. FLORIDA.—THE CAPTIVE OSCEOLA.— 
A CHILD STOLEN. 


THE warm sun tinged the leaves and fruit in the 


orange groves through which the long train of 
Seminoles were winding their dreary way, after 


vain. He asked her if he should resign his com- 
mission. 

‘*Why should my wishes stand in the way of 
your greatness ?’’ was her cold reply. 

‘* Nay, there are other roads to greatness beside 


having surrendered to the United States troops. | the battle-field—those that soothe our cares. 


Their waving plumes and glittering ornaments 
flashed in the light that transiently fell on them in 
mockery of their fate. Thus they mournfully bent 
their course to the jail where their gallant Chief, 
the brave Osceola, was imprisoned. 

They were about to take their departure from 


their loved hunting-grounds and the tombs of | 


their ancestors. They wished to take leave of 
their Chief, but that privilege was denied them. 
All they gained was a promise that he should soon 
follow them. 

Michenopah, Yehoulogie (the Cloud), and some 
of them passed over the everglades with a silent, 
melancholy feeling ; the steps of the warriors were 
enfeebled by war, oppression, and conquest, and 
a few still lingered about the jail doors and win- 
dows, doubtful whether the conquerors would keep 
their promise of restoring their Chief to them, when 
they perceived an interesting-looking lad watching 
them and the jail windows. Glances of cunning 
passed between them, indicating that there lay 
security against treachery. 

The fierce eyeballs of Michenopah glared on the 
boy as he suggested to Yehoulogie that he might 
serve as their hostage for the prisoner confined in 
the jail. 

With an alacrity unknown to any but the savage 
race, the boy was seized and bound on one of their 
swiftest steeds; before a single soldier or one of 
the inhabitants could perceive them, he was borne 
on his way to the far-off West. 

The mild climate of Florida, its groves of oranges 
and figs, so delightful to wander through and in- 
hale their perfume, did not improve Naomie’s 
health or spirits. She had become a complete 
devotee. 

To her husband she was cold, and uncongenial 
in sentiment, insensible to all his efforts to render 
her happy; his patience was almost worn out; at 
length he began to expostulate with her ; all was in 








When Orpheus made the inanimate stones move ; 
when the prophets made their harps vibrate as 
they were suspended on the willows of Assyria, 
they consoled the slaves of Israel and became great. 
Painters and poets create a world of their own, 
exist in realms of beauty and grandeur, and.thus 
become great. Say, shall I resign my commission 
in the army? Will it be any satisfaction to you ?’’ 

A smile of indifference played on her lip as she 
answered, ‘‘If it will be any advantage to our 
boy.’’ 

His patience became exhausted, as he proceeded : 
‘* How is it, Naomie, does your religion require 
you to neglect and treat with contempt the bless- 
ings that have been showered on you by an All- 
wise Supreme Power, because it is his will to 
thwart you in one instance? Since I must speak 
plainly, it looks more like ingratitude than any- 
thing else.’’ 

His expostulations seemed to affect her. 

‘* Aubrey! since a mother’s love has become an 
inmate of my bosom, it has assumed a sway that 
has brought with it a train of ideas hitherto un- 
known to me; it has recalled the duties of a child 
to a parent that I had neglected.’’ 

‘‘Then do not let them cause you to neglect 
those of a wife.’’ 

‘« The first error was the cause ofall. Our mar- 
riage was a sin, for it was an act of disobedience, 
and such a one as is sure to call down retribution 
on the offenders. Had we obeyed my father’s 
wishes and waited, the marriage might have been 
blessed by the presence of a mother, of one who 
may now be pining‘in confinement. Perhaps at 
this moment my mother is deploring *the absence 
of my father. Alas! may not a host of events 
have persuaded her that he was treacherous to her 
love, and all that was sacred to her on earth?’’ 

‘*These are only suppositions; the task that 
your father would have imposed on you was one 
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that you might never have been able to accomplish. 
It was an unnatural one.”’ 

‘Hush, Aubrey! respect the memory of my 
father; spare it. At least, do not speak of it in 
that way to me.”’ 

‘* Where our happiness is so deeply concerned I 
must speak. Is not a cheerful face and loving tone 
from a wife to a husband and the husband to the 
wife the seal to the marriage vow ; vows recorded 
in the book of eternal life; a mutual recognition 
of the duties of each? ‘True Christianity wears no 
mask. Its open sincerity imparts, while it receives 
happiness, and smiles in sweet acceptance of the 
gift. Your boy! his tender age! does it inspire you 
with no wish to live to guide his steps in honor in 
that world that lies open before him? Eight years 
are past since he first breathed the air wherein a 
sorrowing mother’s sighs and tears have clouded 
his young days and made them those of grief, not 
joy. I have been silent until silence becomes a 
crime ; I now speak, and entreat you to arouse toa 
sense of reason.”’ 

*«QOh, forgive me !’? murmured Naomie, through 
sighs and suppressed tears. Her better nature 
burst through the gloomy thoughts that had so 
long oppressed her. ‘I will try, I willtry. The 
struggle has been dreadful to me. My father’s 
last wish, which was untold until his departing spirit 
had winged its flight to where no sad reply of mine 
could answer it. Oh! it is a cruel task, yet I will 
try it. I should try, for I have been ungrateful. 
I have been blest ; a dear son blesses me daily. A 
loving husband blesses me hourly—and yet I re- 
mained ungrateful. You are right, you have given 
my conduct the right name. Thanks, thanks, for 
revealing me to myself, and recalling me to my 
duty ; I will try to perform it.” 

The last struggle to overcome her past errors in- 
creased her agitation until she became almost in- 
sensible. Aubrey became alarmed, and sought to 
rouse her from her present state by inquiring 
where Clarence was. 

‘‘f have not seen him since he went to church, 
and the service must have been over two hours 
ago.”’ 

Melbourne went in search 
nowhere to be seen. 

Hour after hour passed; the night passed! yet 
no tidings of him. 

The next day the inhabitants and soldiers turned 
out to search for him, but he was not found. 


of him, but he was 


For two months the search continued, until 
hope died out in the hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
bourne, when a traveller, who had passed the 
Indians, brought the report that they had a white 
boy with them. 

The intelligence produced such mingled sensa- 
tions of joy and fear, that it was near destroying 
the life of Naomie. Undetermined what course 
to pursue, Melbourne demanded aid from the 
Government, as he could not pursue a tribe of 
Indians with any success without it. 

After some delay his request was granted, and a 
detachment of riflemen, sharp-shooters, and cav- 
alry, were placed under his command to search 
for the offenders. 

It was a dangerous service, as he would have to 
go amongst tribes whose minds were full of en- 
mity to the white race ; besides, having to encounter 
fatigue and many deprivations, under such cir- 
cumstances it was impossible for his wife to ac- 
company him. He wished her to visit Geraldine 
and remain with her during his absence. She 
agreed to the arrangement, as she contemplated 
the difficulties before him. 

They separated with mutual feelings of regret, 
sorrowing and foreboding. 

As there was a vessel sailing for Charleston from 
St. Augustine, there was no difficulty anticipated 
in her reaching the plantation. How great was 
her disappointment on arriving there to find that 
Beaufort had sold it. She had to alter her plan 
and follow her husband as far West as it was 
possible, where she could hear oftener and sooner 
what success attended the enterprise. 

While Aubrey Melbourne was pursuing his way 
West, his wife was following him with her young 
infant in her arms. 

A severe winter had set in; Lake Champlain 
was frozen over so that sailing vessels could not 
be of any use, therefore sledges and sleighs were 
the only means of travel. As Naomie was anxious 
to proceed on her journey she took advantage of 
the first one that was going to cross, as she dreaded 
being detained too long lest she should miss 
Melbourne. 

The train of sleighs started late in the day. 
When they reached the centre of the Lake night 
overtook them. 

The scene was terrific; the fierce wind groaned 
and waved as the lightning flashed around, and 
| the rain fell in torrents over their heads. In the 
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midst of the darkness rolling sounds like distant 
thunder were heard under their feet warning them 
that the ice was breaking. 

The horses, ever sensible of danger, took flight, 
and with their living burdens dashed through slush 
and snow, at one moment deluging them, the next 
dragging them over hills of ice, then bounding 
through the broken crevices until they were close 
to the shore, where the lights from the houses 
appeared like beacon fires, giving hope to the 
wrecked travellers; suddenly one plunge of the 
horses broke the traces, and left the sleigh with 
its precious cargo, floating on a small field of ice. 

Despair filled the hearts of all, when a strong 
breeze and rough wave dashed them on the beach, 
which was crowded with the charitable inhabitants, 
who had seen the horses which had reached the 
land, and knew that they must have left some 
lives in danger. 

Thus hungry, wet and weary, Naomie and her 
infant were cast on the shores of Vermont, where 
the hospitality of the people was shown and every 
persuasion used to detain her until the spring; but 
a few weeks’ care revived her, and as the Lake 
became clear of ice she proceeded on her journey 
by the first boat that left the Vermont shores for 
the other side, from whence she journeyed onward, 
in sleighs, wagons, or any vehicle that could be 
procured until she reached Clark’s Fort, a trading 
place, being a rendezvous for Indians, traders, 
British and American soldiers; the traders to pur- 
chase skins and furs, the Indians to sell them, to 
hold their councils and to settle their quarrels, the 
soldiers to keep them in order. 

There were but two white families residing at 
the place in log cabins; attached to one of them 
was a block house to which the white people could 
retreat in case there were no soldiers to protect 
them from the Indians. 

On reaching this place she was doomed to meet 
with fresh disappointments. Melbourne was not 
there; but she learned that he had gone in pursuit 
of a tribe who, it was supposed, had possession of 
Clarence. 

Here she was in the wilderness, herself and her 
infant surrounded by savages, and they being 
savages of the worst description ; some of them 
being more like beasts than human beings, devour- 
ing their food raw, and tearing it to pieces with 
their fingers. When they could procure liquor 
their maddened fierce yells filled the air with 





sounds appalling to the senses. She hesitated 
which way to direct her steps. ‘There was no way 
of communicating with her friends, or of discover- 
ing which direct way her husband had gone; in fact 
it was a case of necessity that she should remain, as 
there was no means of conveyance from there at 
the present time, and fortunately the white people 
were very kind and wished her to remain with 
them. 

She passed most of her time in wandering 
through the woods with her infant, hoping to 
learn some news of Aubrey. 

Day after day she wandered almost hopeless, 
when suddenly the sound of horses’ feet at a dis- 
tance struck on her ear. She held her breath till 
the sounds approached nearer to her, when a cloud 
of dust announced the approach of a party of In- 
dians. Her eyes grew dizzy as she beheld the well- 
known form of her husband, his swift steed pursued 
by a band of savages. She saw him fall amid a 
shower of arrows. She saw no more. She sank 
fainting on the earth by the side of her child. 
CHAPTER XII. A STORM OFF OCRACOKE INLET.— 

ROCK CASTLE. 

Tue Beauforts arrived in Charleston, and sailed 
from there in a ship bound to New York. There 
was a large number of passengers on board. They 
passed Cape Fear with the prospect of a quick pas- 
sage, and all were enjoying their supper unaware of 
the dark clouds that were surrounding them. Sud- 
denly a severe storm overtook them, dashing every- 
thing into confusion; trunks, chests, and people 
flew about like acrobats ; at every lurch of the vessel 
fearful seas were shipped, which poured hogsheads 
of water into the cabin and steerage. The hatches 
were quickly closed, and the passengers, who a 
few moments before were feasting merrily, were 
left in darkness, shivering with cold. Some fell 
to praying, others remained motionless, frightened 
at the noise around them, the roaring of the wind, 
the flapping of the restive sails and cordage, which 
sounded like the discharge of a park of artillery; 
each particular plank seemed to groan in agony. 
Amid the din, the gruff voice of the captain giving 
orders was sometimes indistinctly heard, and the 
sailors’ answers of ‘* Aye, aye!’’ came like faint 
whispers of hope, as if to assure the travellers that 
there were human beings yet at work to save them, 
for which prayers were offered by the captives in 


the cabin. 
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After two hours’ fierce contention of the elements 
a calm succeeded. The hatches were opened, and 
all hands were called to the pumps. The wind 
had abated, but the vessel had sprung a leak. 
Orders were given to steer for the shore, signals of 
distress were furled up, and cannons fired. 

About midnight a sail appeared in the offing ; 
when about three miles distant the stranger an- 
swered the signals of distress and floated over the 
threatening waves like a swan with outstretched 
wings. 

Oh! most welcome! thrice welcome friend to 
the distressed mariner. She proved to be a pilot 
boat ! 

‘* Want a pilot, Massa ?’’ was spoken through a 
trumpet from the little craft. 

** Aye, aye!’’ was the quick response, when a 
heavy, dark-looking negro sprang on board the 
ship. 

‘*Whar you bound, Cap’in?’’ was the first 
question. 

The Captain informed him that he was bound 
for New York ; that the vessel was leaking so badly 
that he wished to put into the nearest port. 

‘*Den Cap’in, I’se take you into Portsmouth, 


inside ob de Inlet, you know, Ocracock Inlet ; den 
you has safe anchoring, and den you can git the 


leak prepared dere. 
years.”’ 

The pilots along the Southern coast were mostly 
negroes, and were acquainted with every stream, 
_ bank, or rock for miles within their stations. It 
was a great relief to the Captain and passengers to 
have such a pilot on board. 

The vessel reached the inlet by daybreak ; sailed 
in between two low-looking banks of sand, an- 
chored before the town of Portsmouth, within sight 
of which were forests of masts of vessels that had 
been wrecked, and remained as warning beacons 
to all mariners to avoid the swash, which was a 
surface of shallow water extending for miles inside 
of a narrow ledge of sand separating it from the 
ocean, thus keeping it within its enclosure on the 
inland side of the swash. The banks of the coast 
are covered with liveoak, evergreen through all 
seasons, entwined with vines, creeping plants, and 
a variety of wild perfumed flowers. 

The water before the town and in the anchoring 
roads is so singularly transparent that for several 
fathoms deep a distinct view of all Nature’s pro- 
ductions under the watercan be seen. The splen- 


I'se been pilot har for twenty 





did plants outvieing some of those of the garden, 
and the various fishes, inhabitants of the ocean, 
can be observed sporting and swimming about in 
their native homes. 

On examination it was found the vessel was so 
much injured that it could not be repaired there. 
The unwelcome news was told that they would 
have to wait until another vessel would arrive, that 
they would send for, to take them the rest of the 
way. 

The passengers resolved to continue the journey 
by the land route. As there was a small schooner 
about sailing up the Neuse River to Newbern, the 
Beauforts availed themselves of the opportunity to 
go by it, and from there take the stages for the 
rest of the way. 

The same pilot that had navigated their wrecked 
vessel into Portsmouth, was engaged to pilot the 
schooner up the river. 

Bob Blount being rather an intelligent negro, 
Geraldine got into conversation with him, and 
found him very communicative. 

“You see, Missus, we pilots belong to de Blount’s 
estate, and we hires ourselves out.”’ 

‘* Who are the Blounts ?’’ inquired Geraldine. 

**You neber har ob de great Blount famerly of 
Nort Carolina? Dem am fust-rate qualerty! dey 
own de county ob dat name, and I doesn’t know 
how many niggars. Massa Ned, he I ’member 
when I was a youngster at de castle ; that war be- 
fore Massa Ned deceased. I war head waiter. 
Ole Massa war always hassing so much company 
at de castle; but Ole Massa an young Massa Ned 
now be deceased. De lady ob de castle still lives 
thar ; we always stop dere when we comes from de 
sea. I hopes to has de pleasure to introduce you 
to her; she’s rite hospital lady.’’ 

Geraldine, much amused by the negro’s intended 
politeness, returned him thanks, and inquired 
where this castle was. 

‘« We cum to it by-an-by, Misses; you see it am 
built on de rock an oyster shells, an it am called 
‘Shell Castle.’ Many a storm de ole castle has 
stood. You see it are an ancien buildin’. It war 
dere dat my ole Massa and Missus receebed Gine- 
ral Washington an de Marquis ob Cornwallis, after 
dat gemman surrendered to our Gineral. Massa 
gabe em a gran ball, an supper, an de Gineral an 
Marquis staid dere som time, as de travellin war 
so bad dat it war deleterous to dere héalths, so de 
could not git away immeniently. All de qualerty 
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frum all de country round dissembled thar. Oh! 
it war gay times den. I war a boy, an waited on 
de Gineral. Him fine gemman, Missus !’’ 

‘*Did she reside at the castle ever since his 
death ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, cept when she goes on de visit to New 
York or some of Massa Ned’s folks. See dere am 
de castle !’’ said Bob. 

Geraldine saw before them an odd, nondescript 
sort of a place in the midst of the water, rearing 
itself on a strong foundation of oyster and other 
shells, which time and the rush of water from the 
ocean had formed into a compact body, on which 
seaweeds and other uncommon plants grew. The 
castle itself was composed of wood, stone, and 
other materials of so ancient an appearance that it 
would be difficult to analyze what it was exactly 
made of. 

Bob Blount, however, kept his promise, and 
after some difficulty in landing them, owing to the 
roughness of the water round the castle, was over, 
he introduced them to the lady of the castle. 

Mrs. Blount was a very lady-like person of the 
old school ; her manners were very polished. She 
received her guests with great dignity, ordering 
her servants to prepare dinner for her guests. In 
person she conducted them to the ball-room and 
dining-hall where General Washington and the 
‘* Marquis of Cornwallis’’ had been entertained. 
She then conducted Geraldine to the apartments 
they had occupied, and offered them to her and 
Beaufort for occupation as long as they would 
honor her with their company. 

As the schooner had to proceed in a couple of 
hours on towards Newbern, they were obliged to 
decline the invitation with much real regret, as the 
offer was made with so much grace and hospitality 
that they felt in so doing they were denying them- 
selves a great pleasure by declining it. 

After leaving the place Geraldine and Beaufort 
expressed their astonishment to each other that a 
person of her manners could live in such an iso- 
lated place, with no white person near her house, 
or rather, castle, which seemed at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. True, they had been merciful 
to it, or some unforeseen power had protected it 
for over a century, and how much longer none 
could tell; yet there she remained, as she said, 
‘* Living in company with the memory of her hus- 
band and departed family.’’ There the winds blew 
now as they did then, when they listened to them 
together, 





At Newbern they bid farewell to Bob Blount 
and water-travelling. They proceeded by land to 
New York, there to remain until they could get 
possession of their own farm. 


THE BOY’S NEW INDIAN HOME.— 
PICTURED ROCKS. 

A GENERAL council of various tribes of Indians 
were assembled at Fort Clark. Amongst them 
were the Seminoles, who had been driven from 
Florida, and the Menomonees from Green Bay, 
on Lake Michigan ; the Seminoles had brought 
furs and skins to barter with the whites for blankets 
and trinkets; with them they also brought the 
boy they had captured and kept as hostage for 
their Chief Osceola, whom they were hourly ex- 
pecting. But the worst had to be told them. He 
was no more! The great warrior’s indignation 
scorned to be bound within the confines of the 
jail; his mortal spirit burned with shame for its 
bondage! His heart burst, and his immortal 
spirit ascended from earth, leaving its former noble 
form in the arms of his wife. 

The Council sat in solemn assemblage ; the 
smoke from their pipes descended. 

Their loved chief Osceola is no more ! 

The Seminoles do not weep; but avenge. ‘‘The 
boy, our hostage !’’ was their cry. 

It was decreed that he should be burned. The 
fires were lighted ; whilst the savages were in wild 
exultation, shouts, shrieks and yells filled the air as 
they danced around their victim. 

Amongst the Menomonees was their aged Chief 
Cheemanahnaquet (the great Cloud), who came 
to sit in council. He saw the eyes of Clarence 
wandering over the dark swarthy faces that sur- 
rounded him, in hopes to find one human heart. 
The Chief was touched with pity. ‘‘ Let venge- 
ance be shadowed with mercy,’’ were the words 
of the old Chief, as they reached the ears of the 
warriors. ‘The boy is innocent. He cannot 
atone for the errors of his race. Let him be sold 
to slavery ; I will purchase him !’’ 

The warriors sat again in council. The smoke 
from their pipes ascended. They agreed to sell 
the boy to the Chief, who was bound to keep him 
captive for a hundred moons. 

The borders of Lake Superior and its tributary 
streams present never-tiring subjects for the painter 
and poet; their luxuriant foliage, borne down by 
clinging and cteeping vines, bathed in the smooth 
reflecting waters, all of which received new interest 
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in the animated display of the tribe of Menomo- 
nees, gayly arrayed, rowing their canoes, led by 
Cheemanahnaquet and his captive boy. 

Cheemanahnaquet was enveloped in the choicest 
furs ; a robe of the finest scarlet cloth was thrown 
across his shoulders, leaving his bust and muscular 
arms uncovered. The robe was ornamented with 
all the natural ‘materials that the lakes and forests 
supplied—such as shells, fish scales, humming-birds, 
and many other feathers of variegated hues, all 
of which were moulded in such tasteful forms that 
they equaled fine enbroidery. His long black 
hair was enclosed in a band of gold, from which 
floated many-colored feathers. The boy was ap- 
pareled in half-Indian and half-civilized’ costume. 
His moccasins were evidently manufactured by an 
unskilled hand, while the rest of his garments were 
a mixture of furs, skins and worn-out cloth. 

Not a single breath of wind stirred the heated 
air; the silence of the desert and a heavy sultry 
heat portended a storm. 

‘Boy, keep to the land; oo is a storm 
threatening. We must hasten on, or we will not 
reach the settlement to-night,’’ observed the Chief, 
as he took the oar to guide the canoe himself. 


‘‘We must take the inside of the Falls, or we may 


be overwhelmed in the lake.’”’ He then glided 
their frail vessel under the arch that the cascade 
formed. 

Clarence looked with wonder at the many phe- 
nomena of nature that surrounded them; there 
was the Cascade La Portaille, that they had just 
past, throwing its immense volume of water a 
height of seventy feet, the mysterious Doric Arch, 
that appears as if the art of man had been mould- 
ing the four pillows to support that immense entab- 
lature, on which spruce and pine trees flourish till 
they reach the height of sixty and seventy feet. 

Meanwhile the sky became darkened, the clouds 
lowered their heavy vapors so as to envelope and 
conceal the mountain tops. The impetuous wind, 
aroused from its repose, roared and moaned aloud, 
madly driving the heavy masses of dark clouds to 
and fro, bending the pliant trees to earth, whilst 
it uprooted the aged ones who tried to resist its 
power. It wasa frightful but magnificent scene. 
The thunder echoed its heavy cannonading sounds 
over the mountains accompanied by the lightning 
which poured its fluid in a slender column of fire 
on the tall pines, which was returned by a volume 
of smoke which mingled with the dark masses of 
clouds that was ready to receive them. 





The howling of wolves and bears added to the 
tumult, and rendered it appalling to the youth. 

‘The Great Spirit is angry!’’ said the Chief. 
‘¢Let us rest;’’ and the chief, with one dash of 
the oar ran the frail bark into an inlet; they 
landed, and seated themselves beneath an oak, 
whose spreading branches sheltered them. 

‘‘Fear not, boy !’’ continued the Chief, as he 
saw the downcast look of his companion. ‘‘ The 
storm will clear off, then we will soon reach our 
own settlement, where you will meet with kind- 
ness and care.”’ 

‘‘T hope so!’’ was the reply. 

‘‘Fear not,’’ said the Indian; ‘‘there are some 
ungrateful tribes who are abhorred on earth, who 
have no pity in their natures. Such were those I 
bought you from; I fear that you suffered with 
them.”’ 

** Suffered !’’ echoed Clarence, with a sigh. 
‘* Five years have passed in hard service. They 
taught me the use of the bow and arrow, the lasso, 
and all their instruments of war. The chase some- 
times amused me; but the first transient ray of 
joy that lightened my heart, was the sound of my 
native language when you spoke to me. My 
heart trembled lest they should refuse to sell me 
to you.”’ 

‘* Your own native language! how is that; were 
there none there that could talk with you?’’ 

‘¢ None; yet I found company in these books,” 
said Clarence, as he showed them to the Chief. 
‘‘ They are a Bible and a Prayer-book that I had 
in my pocket when they stole me. Those and the 
recollection of my mother’s melancholy features, 
and her teachings, remained indelibly impressed 
on my mind and consoled me in the wilderness.” 

‘“‘Umph! They said they could not make a 
warrior of you, so they sold you to me for a 
slave.’’ 

There was a proud look of scorn in Clarence’s 
countenance at the word ‘‘slave.’’ The Chief fixed 
his eyes on him and a look of pleasure seemed to 
rise in the expression of the old man’s face as he 
continued : 

‘There is in your face something that I have 
seen before. You will soon cease to regret your 
mother in ‘the blessings that surround you here. 
Behold our forests, our magnificent rivers, the 
peace of deserts without their solitude. Who 
amongst us have felt poverty! We have rich 
fields of grain, flocks of sheep, and herds of buffa- 
loes; but these are not our only treasures. Our 
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tombs are here. Here sleep our ancestors. The 
Great Spirit, the author of nature, surrounds us 
and guards us. We feel the benefit of His love 
and care. His resplendent grandeur flames in the 
light of day, and at night when we raise our eyes 
to the Great Spirit we know that he is there, 
though veiled from our vision under those fleecy 
vapors, directing with a firm power the course of 
the stars, the brilliant globes of other worlds that 
are distributed in the skies. Come! the storm 
is clearing away; see those bright clouds under 
whose shelter the brave Indian marches in liberty 
through the vast forests.’’ 

‘Your tribes may march in liberty through the 
forests, but the Seminoles would not let me even 
breathe in liberty. I was watched morning, noon 
and night. Their women took pity on me, for 
which the men sought to take further vengeance 
on me; their hatred and cruelty know no bounds.” 

‘‘Humph!”’ ejaculated the Chief, as he looked 
kindly at the boy. He proceeded: ‘‘ They are a 
miserable tribe. You will find the Menomonees 
have kind, good feelings—men, not brutes, in their 
natures. We have consecrated our forests and 
our wigwams to hospitality. There is always food 
and corn for the stranger, even though he be an 
enemy. I could tell a story of one of our tribe 
and a young child.”’ 

Clarence became interested at the Chief’s words, 
and looking anxiously at him, begged of him to 
proceed. Again the eye of the Chief rested on 
Clarence, and he observed : 

‘‘There is in your face a strange resemblance 
to—but let me proceed with my story. This 
Indian was wandering around, when through an 
opening in the wood he saw a woman laying on 
the ground; he approached her; she was dead! 
Beside her was a young child who was playing 
with a trinket that was suspended from the woman’s 
neck. The Indian took the child to his wigwam, 
sheltered it, fed it. After a while he returned with 
some warriors to make a grave for the woman, but 
she was gone. Perhaps the bears and wolves had 
done the work for them. But the storm has 
ceased, let us hasten to our clearing.’’ 

The air had become clear, mild, and balmy; 
its influence seemed to increase the pleasure of 
their journey on the beautiful streams through 
which they guided their frail little barques to the 
Indian village. 

They were met at the banks by a number of 





squaws, and two young children; one was perfectly 
white, a lovely little blonde; the other was a 
brunette, about ten or twelve years of age. The 
Chief called her his Idaho, meaning, in English, 
‘¢ The Gem of the Mountain ;’’ he embraced the 
children affectionately, and ordered the squaws to 
prepare supper. 

The children walked around Clarence, survey- 
ing him with apparent wonder; they felt his 
hands, face, and hair, compared them with their 
own; then clapping their hands shouted, ‘‘ White, 
white !”’ 

‘* Yes, the white man will teach you to speak 
his language well, and to be good.’’ 

‘*Good !’’ muttered an old squaw, who vented 
her spite in complaints about the girls, declaring 
that Minneha had stolen almost all the game, and 
given them to the young eaglets, leaving them 
scarcely any for supper. 

** You are always complaining,’’ said the Chief, 
as he told Clarence to eat. 

The supper was an excellent one, plenty of 
venison, fish, game, milk, and an abundance of 
pure water drawn from a spring that flowed over 
the rocks. To be sure, there was no glass or 
china-ware; a gourd supplied the place of glass, 
and large leaves, fresh from the trees, the plates ; 
best of all, the fresh air furnished an appetite to 
enjoy it that all the business in the world would 
not give. 

The squaws waited on them, but did not sit 
down with them. Their lot was a hard one; they 
had to cook, make fires, carry home the game, 
and nurse their children. 

Clarence’s situation was a great improvement 
on the village he had left. It was situated near 
the banks of the river. The wigwams were covered 
with skins stretched over poles, and there were 
plenty of buffalo hides to sleep on inside. These 
tents or wigwams were surrounded with highly 
cultivated fields, orchards, and fruit trees. 

Most ‘of the tribe spoke English in a certain 
way. 

Clarence soon observed that the two children 
were exempted from all labor. The squaws were 
ordered to take particular care of them. Now, 
jealousy and envy is a stronger passion in an 
Indian woman than in a white one, which Clar- 
ence was not long in perceiving, for when the 
men went to the chase the children were ill used, 
and made to assist in the drudgery; to escape 
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from it they would climb the highest mountain 
peaks, and play with the young eaglets in their 
nests, being always sure to take some food for 
them. They felt their safety there, as they knew 
the squaws would not follow them. 

The wretches, knowing that the children loved 
the young fawns, would make them assist in 
killing the deer, and rejoice in the disgust that 
they exhibited. Clarence observed all, and re- 
solved to protect them, without appearing to 
notice what had been going on. When he was 
on any expedition he would take the children 
with him; thus they became quite attached to 
him, an affection that was returned with interest. 

One day as they wandered up the mountains 
they came to a lake called ‘‘the Indian Girl’s 
Mirror,’’ from the numerous Indian belles resort- 
ing there to gratify their vanity with a peep at 
themselves, as they decked their heads with flowers 
and feathers, the water being so clear that it 
reflected every object. 

Minneha was contemplating herself in it, when 
Clarence looking over her shoulder, the two faces 
were reflected together; he started back, the re- 


semblance to himself was so strong that it brought 


on a long train of reflections. Could she be any 
relation to him? No; he had no sister, that he 
knew of; or if there was, what would have brought 
her there. Nor had he any connections that he 
could trace her to. He wished to ask the Chief 
who her parents were; but he knew, from con- 
versations they had had, that it would be useless, 
for when he had spoken to him about the child 
that had been found in the woods, he had asked 
him if it was an Indian or a white child, he an- 
swered, ‘‘that is a subject on which silence is 
enjoined. Acts of charity or benevolence are 
covered with a veil of obscurity by our tribe.’’ 

It was very strange and very mysterious, for there 
was a strong resemblance to his mother also ; as 
he looked at her, he vowed to himself always to 
protect her as a sister, and to love her as such. 

By degrees the feelings of captivity wore off, as 
he was treated well by all the tribe, and taken care 
of by the squaws; custom reconciles us to many 
things; as the remembrance of old times grew dim, 
and every day the girls became more endeared to 
him ; as he moulded their manners to those of 
civilized life, he taught them to read, write, and to 
cipher, and they taught him to love them, until 
they felt that they were almost necessary to the ex- 





istence of each other. They had but the two books; 
but where there was a willing teacher and willing 
pupils, substitutes for such things could be found ; 
a leaf, written on with a pointed stick, or even the 
sand on the river’s bank; these were used, and 
thus the forest-taught girls became as well-informed 
on the elements of an English education as many 
that had been at school all their lives. 


CHAPTER XIV. A WEDDING, AN ARRIVAL AND 

DEPARTURE. 

WITH hearts lightened from their trouble, Beau- 
fort and Geraldine arrived in New York just in time 
to be at Laura’s wedding. This was rather an un- 
expected event, but one that promised much happi- 
ness to the bride and groom. ‘There was youth, 
health, worth and wealth on.both sides. Mr. 
Walsingham had been three years endeavoring to 
secure his prize ; Laura had been very exacting 
and coquettish during that period, but he considered 
himself amply rewarded in becoming possessed of 
her heart and hand. 

The lease of the farm not having expired, they 
paid it a visit. To their great surprise they found 
that a town had sprung up on the borders of their 
ground. Here was a mine of wealth to him ; here 
was speculation. ‘* Now, Geraldine, I will divide 
the land into building lots.’’ 

‘* Softly, softly,’’ was her reply; ‘it is all very 
well, but I must confine the bounds of your specu- 
lation to that portion of farm that will not inter- 
fere with the cultivated part of it.’’ 

‘*¢ Anything you say, Geraldine, shall be minded. 
We have just got out of ascrape. I see that if 
speculations are not carried on carefully they lead 
to ruin.’’ It was agreed between them that they 
would sell that portion of the ground that was un- 
cultivated, after dividing it into building lots, as 
it lay adjacent to the newly located village, at a 
distance from the house, it sold well. 

It was near a year before they could get posses- 
sion of their own home; their exile from it had 
taught them to value it. How different it was 
from their Southern home! there winter came when 
no one seemed prepared for it; here, as it ap- 
proached, it was as welcome as the summer ; the 
comfortable, substantial, well-built house, elegantly 
furnished ; rich damask curtains added to the ap- 
pearance of the splendid apartment, while they 
intercepted the cold air; the low, open grate that 
Beaufort and Geraldine were seated before enjoy- 
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ing their evening meal, heated the room, and spread 
a cheering light over it, whilst a favorite dog lay 
enjoying it on the rug at their feet. 

‘*T think this farm was a very great speculation, 
Geraldine, though you did object to it,’’ was 
Percy Beaufort’s outspoken reflection, as he saw 
and felt the comforts around him. 

‘So I did; for I dread speculations, Now, let 
well alone ; we have enough.”’ 

‘‘We have; but there is that boy of Mel- 
bourne’s. Melbourne is as proud as Lucifer; he 
expects to support himself, wife, and two children 
on a Captain’s pay. If he has a friend to dine 
with him, he will have to starve on water-cresses 
for a month after, and his wife is as high-spirited 
as he is; she would not let you know it if she had 
not seen a dinner for a fortnight, with her obsti- 
nacy that her father’s money was left for a par- 
ticular purpose. So bless them and the dear boy; 
I wish we could see him, and that poor little 
babe.”’ 

‘Yes, it was very wrong of her to take it with 
her, when we could have taken such good care 
of it.”’ 

‘“‘True! But do you know, Geraldine, both 
Naomie and Aubrey are very obstinate; I could 
never convince him on any point whatever of 
what was right, when we were in the army to- 
gether.”’ 

“‘The fact is, he ought to have left the army 
long ago.’’ 

‘¢ But she would not let him,’’ continued Beau- 
fort. ‘‘That was her obstinacy! I wish we could 
hear from them; it is more than a year since they 
went off in search of Clarence.’’ 

The dog raised his ears as if listening to some 
distant sounds, and looked up inquiringly in his 
master’s face. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Carlo?’’ The dog jumped 
up and commenced a loud bark as an accompani- 
ment to the bells of some sleigh that was ap- 
proaching the house. ‘‘ Strangers are coming,’’ 
continued Beaufort; ‘‘ whoever they are, they 
must have had a cold ride to-night.”’ 

While they were expressing their surmises as to 
who it might be, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Melbourne stood there, scarcely able to support 
herself. She was so changed, and then not ex- 
pecting to see her, they did not recognize her, 
but invited her as a stranger to walk in and be 
seated, when she sank into a chair, murmuring, 
“Oh! my dear aunt?” 

VoL. X.—19 








‘* Heavens! it is Naomie!’’ exclaimed Geral- 
dine, as she clasped her in her arms. ‘‘ Are you 
alone ?”’ 

After a severe struggle Naomie replied : 

‘* Yes, alone; alone indeed! all are gone. A 
poor widowed, fatherless, childless being comes 
to you for consolation for’’— Tears and sobs pre- 
vented her from proceeding. 

Geraldine, seeing her fatigued, exhausted, and 
worn out, forebore questioning her, and suppressed 
all curiosity to learn the fate of those belonging 
to her, directing her attention towards getting her 
to bed, and giving her some warm nourishing 
drinks, so as to secure her a good night’s rest. 
All night Geraldine watched, but no sleep rested 
on her wearied lids. 

In the morning a physician was called in, who 
pronounced her in a very critical situation, A 
fever of the brain had seized her. It was six 
weeks before she recognized any person near her ; 
but as her reason returned a recollection of what 
had passed returned with it. No one attempted 
to speak on the subject of the past; although Ger- 
aldine was anxious to know what had become of 
Melbourne and the children, she waited until she 
would speak about them herself. 

Several weeks elapsed without her making any 
disclosures, and as she was packing up for a 
journey, Geraldine found she must speak, and 
inquired if Melbourne had sent for her. 

Naomie looked wildly at her for some time, till 
tears came to her relief, and she replied: ‘Do 
you not know that he is dead ?’’ 

** Dead !” 

‘* Yes, dead ; I saw him pursued by the savages, 
I saw pim fall, I became senseless ; my poor babe 
was with me waiting his return from his search for 
Clarence. I do not know what became of my 
babe. The people, the kind people who sheltered 
me at Clark’s Fort, became alarmed at my absence. 
On searching for me they found me in a state of 
insensibility and took me home. But they could 
gain no intelligence of my child. Several months 
elapsed before I knew where I was. They had 
searched for miles around, not even her bones 
could they find. Now my punishment is complete. 
A malediction has fallen on me for my sin, my dis- 
obedience! I will obey my father’s will, and 
search for my mother. His spectre calls !’’ 

‘*My dear niece! how can you think of such a 
thing ?”’ 

‘* Why should I not think of it? It has been a 
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spectre skeleton that has haunted me day and 
night. It beckons me on. It was some demon 
lured me from my duty. It came again, and de- 
stroyed the happiness of my husband. How I 
have sinned! Too late I have awakened from my 
feverish dreams, to find myself a widowed, child- 
less being who has wandered through life in error. 
A victim who has victimized others, and has no 
resource now but to immolate herself upon the altar 
of repentance, and perform the sacred duty im- 
posed upon me by my father.”’ 

‘¢ Consider, dear Naomie, the difficulties that 
you will have to encounter. Alone! in a strange 
country !’’ 

‘*T am alone! 
alone !”’ 

‘« But your religion! The object that you are 
going for is surrounded by those whose religion is 
not yours.”’ 

‘¢T can become of theirs, if my duty demands it. 
You are aware that my father provided everything 
to assist me. His wishes must be obeyed; it is 
the only way that 1 may atone for my errors. I 
am left alone that I may fulfill my father’s com- 
mands. Yes! heaven has deprived me of all those 
endearing ties, of husband and children, so as to 
leave me unfettered to perform my duty. My 
mother’s form visits me in my nightly dreams, 
calling on me to aid her. Even now, methinks, 
I see my father’s hollow eyes fixed on me with 
fierce, commanding mien, urging me to hasten to 
my task. I now only want your prayers and -your 
love. Watch overall events that may occur among 
the Indians, and if you hear of my poor boy, think 
of me. If I succeed, I will soon return. Mind, 
to no persuasions will I listen, nor yield my pur- 
pose.”’ 

Geraldine saw her determination with a sorrow- 
ful heart ; therefore they concluded to assist her, 
while secret indignation arose in her mind against 
her brother’s memory, for having placed his daugh- 
ter in such a position. 

She had already all the papers and letters neces- 
sary for her purpose. A few weeks elapsed, when 
she took her departure for Cadiz. 


Alone everywhere! I am left 


CHAPTER XV. INDIAN LIFE.—BAPTISM.—A WED- 
DING AND MASSACRE. 

Lake Superior, delightful sea of wealth, health, 
and beauty, whose calm, refreshing water assists 


and sustains life, yet when roused by angry storms, 





destroys it! We see it spreading its flowing 
branches, where weeping willows embrace the pure 
element, grateful for the nourishment they receive 
from them. 

On the banks of the Menomonees’ River, the 
wigwams of that tribe were gracefully grouped 
around their magnificent and imposing scenes, 
which were rendered doubly enchanting by the 
constant changes of time and seasons. Thesolemn 
darkness of night was made rich and gorgeous when 
lighted up by the glare of the camp fires that illu- 
minated the immense masses of foliage reflecting 
on each leaf a ruby tint ; these lights extinguished, 
the bright moon stole in fitful glances through 
every crevice, lending its feeble light. Then the 
morning with its balmy air is enlivened by the 
birds, whose tuneful and vibrating notes echo from 
hill-to hill and wood to wood, where their mon- 
arch oak assumes its power, while its rebellious 
subjects, the spruce, pine, and fir rear their heads 
aloft in proud defiance to catch the sun’s first 
beams. The picturesque character of the view was 
enhanced by the group of wild beings that had 
wandered into its bounds. 

In the background, the squaws clothed in their 
blankets of red, blue, and various colors, were em- 
ployed in their different arduous tasks, some car- 
rying water in gourds, others cutting up wood, 
game, wild fowl, etc., and preparing the meal for 
their harsh’ masters, their husbands. Some of the 


Indians were painted, and decorated with gaudy . 


ornaments. Ata distance from them the Patriarch 
of the tribe was seated on the stump of a broken 
tree, alternately gazing on the flowing river and 
watching with melancholy looks the young trio 
who were engaged in their daily lessons—writing 
on large leaves. He was in deep meditation on 
some sorrowful subject. Idaho, perceiving it, has- 
tened to him, pressed his hand, covered it with 
kisses until the tears streamed from her eyes. 

“Your thoughts are sorrowful, let me share them 
with you,’’ said the gentle maiden. 

‘The oldest trees bend before the storm that 
rends them out of the earth. The wisdom of years 
prepare us for sorrows that must come. When a 
warrior dies we know that he is gone to the Great 
Spirit ; but when he leaves our hunting-grounds, 
the thoughts of evil assail him! The vices of 
civilized life tempt him !’’ 

‘¢Then why is it that you wished us to be in- 
structed in all that relates to civilized life ?”’ 
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‘‘True!’’ replied the Chief, looking earnestly at 
Clarence, who advanced towards them. ‘It was 
because I loved him.’’ 

After a silence of some moments he proceeded: 
‘The spirit of a father and son have been mingled 
for years. The captive boy that I purchased from 
the warriors has been faithful to me, but the cus- 
toms of civilization were first planted in his mind, 
and he has instilled it into those around me. The 
old tree is stripped of all its leaves before the 
snows ot age fell on it; when the hoar frost blights 
them, and dries the sap of the old trunk, it feels 
that Nature is doing its work, and it submits.’’ 

«¢ Away with such gloomy thoughts!’’ said Idaho. 
‘* Tell us some of the traditions of ourrace. The 
legends of them are the best preparations you can 
make for after years; that our children may relate 
the virtues of our tribe ; speak of my mother.’’ 

‘Your mother was not of our race; yet she 
willingly became one to obtain her liberty. She 
was a native of Canada; she was a nun, and fled 
from the convent walls. She took refuge with our 
tribe, where sorrow and remorse preyed on her 
mind, until the Great Spirit took compassion on 
her sufferings and called her home.’’ 

‘*My poor mother! But that child that she 
used to speak about, that was found. Where is 
that child? Is there not a tradition that it was 
found in the forest ?”’ 

** Yes, but that tradition is one that we have 
veiled in the shadow of mystery, lest we should 
offend the unfortunate. It is a sacred subject, to 
which our hearts are involuntarily drawn. You 
must remain in ignorance of the fate of the orphan 
committed to our care! Clarence, the means for 
your departure presents itself, I will no longer 
detain you. The time I was pledged to keep you 
in bondage, a hundred moons, has expired; go, 
see again your enchanted palaces where tyrants 
reign, but leave that tender branch, that dear 
child, unharmed. Do not bear away with yo. that 
gentle love that else would entwine itself around 
some ‘strong sapling that would shelter her from 
our enemies, and wander with her in our happy 
hunting-grounds through life; there, we will part 
in peace.”’ 

Clarence was startled at the proposition of the 
Chief. Other sentiments than those of home had 
occupied his thoughts. Notwithstanding the rude- 
ness of savage life, there was some fascination in 
the charms of nature, and there was a tender link 
that bound him to the tribe—the young Idaho. 





The woods where their first words of affection 
were spoken, seemed to be identified with their 
loves. 

Those thoughts rushing on his mind, he replied: 
‘*No, father. Tis true my heart has often lan- 
guished to behold again the scenes that are im- . 
pressed upon my heart like a dream, but there are 
some objects that obscure them, and almost ob- 
literate them from my memory. I am willing to 
relinquish them and all the pleasures they possess, 
for Idaho as my wife, in a true Christian form and 
spirit.’’ 

‘« How can that be?’’ inquired the Chief. 

‘Idaho is already a Christian in faith and 
spirit. It is true we have yet no temple built by 
the hands of man to worship in, but we have God’s 
blessed arch, the skies above our heads and His 
precepts in our hearts. Idaho has learned them 
from that book of prayer that was my faithful 
companion during my captivity, and by which 
many of your tribe have been taught to believe in 
our Christian faith.’’ 

Clarence took from his bosom the two books 
that he had read and instructed most of the In- 
dians to read from, and gave them to the old 
Chief. 

The old Chief, faithful to the Indian school of 
teaching, remained motionless in features. But 
after looking through the book, he replied : 

‘*Will you remain as one of our tribe; true to 
our interests; in war our defender; in peace our 
son? But you wish Idaho to be your wife in 
Christian spirit; is not baptism the entrance into 
the Christian church ?”’ 

‘*You are right,’’ answered Clarence. ‘‘ Here 
flows the pure stream ready for the purpose. There 
is a missionary at the station up Fox River who 
can perform the ceremonies; he is an ordained 
minister. No matter what his persuasion is, while 
the offering of our religion is being made in our 
hearts, which I trust will be accepted.”’ 

Cheemanahnaquet having given his consent, 
Clarence’s canoe was soon seen darting up the 
river, whilst Idaho watched his rapid retreat from 
a projecting rock. 

There was but little preparation necessary. 
Idaho and Minneha were soon arrayed in their 
holiday robes, adorned with the richest plumage 
furnished by the feathered tribes and forest flowers. 
They plucked some magnolias and other wild 
flowers, some of which they entwined in their 
hair, and wove garlands of the twining plants 
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which they threw in graceful festoons over their 
figures, which gave them the appearance of lovely 
wood nymphs as they were presented before the 
missionary. 

They did not wish to alter Idaho’s name, it 
being considered very appropriate, therefore she 
was christened ‘Idaho, Gem of the Mountain.”’ 
But Clarence requested that Minneha should be 
called ‘*‘ Naomie,’’ after his mother. 

The ceremony of baptism over, the Chief took 
from the ornaments around his neck a locket and 
placed it around that of Naomie, saying: 

‘«This is yours, my child; keep it as a charm, 
it may guard you against evil.’’ 

They then prepared for the marriage; every- 
thing proceeded joyously. A rustic altar was 
formed of a rock covered with moss, over which 
wild grape vines, honeysuckles, ivy, and various 
climbing plants were trained so as to form a 
complete arbor. 

The Indians were grouped around in their gay 
costumes, with waving plumes. 

The marriage ceremony was performed by the 
missionary, which was followed by dancing and 
singing, which the mountains echoed again until 
the moon sank beneath the dark clouds, and the 
brilliant fires burned away, leaving asullen gloom, 
where all had been so bright and gay ; a silence 
reigned which was only interrupted by the distant 
growl of the bear, and the howl of the wolf. 

The bright sunny weather which followed the 
wedding induced Clarence to visit their favorite 
haunt, the ‘‘ Mountain Lake,’’ with his wife and 
Naomie. The pure air and the surrounding ob- 
jects enticed them to remain some days. Idaho 
urged them to return; she had a presentiment that 
something evil was about to happen, yet there was 
a fascination about the place that they could not 
resist, and they lingered there for some weeks, 
after having conducted. the missionary home. 

On returning, when they approached within 
sight of their village, Naomie observed that there 








was no smoke curling from the fires of their wig- 
wams. What can be the reason of it? 

Alas! she knew not the scene of horror that 
awaited them. ‘They hurried on; all was dark 
and silent. Having obtained a light, they com- 
menced to search. The first object the light 
shone on was the mangled form of the Chief. 

Poor Idaho fell senseless on the body of her 
father, while Naomie assisted Clarence in making 
further discoveries. They were of the most hor- 
rible nature. The whole portion of the tribe that 
had settled there had been massacred by a tribe 
that they were at enmity with. Life remained in 
one of them sufficiently long to relate the dreadful 
slaughter of men, women, and children. 

Darkness, silence, and despair prevailed for 
some time; silence was at length broken by Nao- 
mie, who exclaimed : 

‘*Oh! Clarence, do let us leave this place. Take 
us to some of those places that you have so often 
told us of. We have no friends here now; no 
one to love us or to care for us. Oh! do; it isso 
dark and dismal here.”’ 

Clarence reflected a few moments. He knew 
the malignant revenge of Indians would bring 
them back. What resistance could he make to 
them? None! Darkness would now favor his 
flight, therefore he resolved to take advantage of it. 

Fortunately the murderers had left the best 
horses, but had driven off the sheep and cows; 
still, they had not taken the valuable collection 
of skins and furs that the Menomonees had been 
saving for two years. Clarence secured them, and 
loaded the horses with them; they were very val- 
uable ; there were also provisions to last for the 
journey. 

There was one sad duty remained for him to 
perform—to bury the murdered tribe. Fearing 
danger, he hurried his wife and Naomie off. Then 
alone, he performed the sad rites; and ere day 
broke he overtook his train, and proceeded on 
towards his native place. 





WHO ARE LIFE’S HEROES? 


WHuo are life’s heroes? Whom shall we crown 
When their sun has gone down? 

Are they princes of war, whose red plumes 
Cast their shadows on tombs? 


Who are earth’s great ones? Whom shall we praise 
At the end of their days ? 

Are they masters of wisdom, whose lore 
Is of time, and no more? 





Who are the sovereigns? Whom shall we greet 
With our knees at their feet? 

Are they tenants of thrones? Do they play 
With their crowns for a day? 


Who are earth’s heroes? Whom may we bless 
At the last of life’s stress? 

They are servants of God; and their throne 
Is as sure as his own! 
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THE UNRIGHTEOUS BARGAIN. 


By T. 


B. S. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


CHAPTER III. THE CITY. 

MILMONTE and White were walking up Walnut 
street one rainy, dismal evening, about a week 
after the conversation in the Park; they were arm- 
in-arm -(they were generally inseparable), the 
street, like all Philadelphia streets, was dark, only 
lit here and there by a feeble and sparingly dis- 
tributed gas lamp, whose faint illumination was 
aided occasionally by a ubiquitous horse-car flitting 
up a side street and sending a gleam or two of 
light from its lamp over the muddy pools of water 
that it plowed up in furrows with its wheels in 
passing. As the two friends sauntered along they 
could look out from under the dripping edges of 
their umbrellas, and peep into those hermetically 
closed houses in which it is the joy of the citizens 
to imprison themselves after nightfall. They could 
catch the stray notes of a piano and see the beams 
of light creeping duskily out into the night, from 
within quiet parlors where waited (as is the city 
custom) the young ladies of the house the calls of 
such of their male friends as felt inclined to brave 
the inclement weather for the sake of their sweet 
society. 

It was settled between them that Milmonte 
should pay his first call in his new character of 
lover on Miss Brauns that evening. White gave 
him a great deal of instruction and advice, to which 
he lent an attentive ear, for he was in anything 
but a calm and equable mood. Never much of a 
ladies’ man, his new enterprise filled him with 
strange alarm. Finally White had almost to push 
him off. 

‘* There, go now, and luck go with you.’’ 

‘*Perhaps she will not be home!’’ feebly sug- 
gested the victim, as a last excuse. 

‘* Nonsense, she is sure to be home; this is my 
night for calling.”’ 

So Milmonte rang the bell timidly, and was 
admitted to the parlor. ‘‘ Miss Maggie will be 
down directly, sir !’’ 

A sweeping sound on the stairs, a little rustle of 
drapery, and the girl was before him. At first he 
was a trifle nervous, but she set him completely at 
his ease before the evening ended. 














As he rose to go he asked her to ride with him 
in the Park the next afternoon. She consented 
readily, and he closed the door on himself with a 
feeling that he had spent quite a jolly evening. 
It was as good as his club or the stables, which 
generally absorbed his attention. She went up 
stairs and buried her face in her lounge, and cried 
and cried until the pretty dark eyes were encircled 
with red. 

‘*How unkind it was of Frank to ask that horrid 
jockey to pay attention to me. This was Frank’s 
evening, too.”’ 

But she never flinched from her resolution; she 
went out driving with Milmonte and talked and 
laughed and was as agreeable as girl could be. 
Milmonte congratulated himself. ‘I thought I 
should be frightened and awkward, but bless me, 
she makes me feel as much at home as if I had 
known her for years.”’ 

She smiled at his jockey talk and answered it 
as best she could. 

Both men kept to their bargain religiously. For 
six weeks she did not catch even a glimpse of 
Frank, and then he only bowed distantly ; he was 
paying a great deal of attention to a Boston girl 
who was on a visit to his cousin. Milmonte went 
riding with her regularly every day of the week, 
and people began to couple their names together. 
She was very gracious to Milmonte, she never 
seemed to miss Frank, and every bright afternoon 
would see them spinning along the river road 
behind Milmonte’s dashing grays, her dark face 
flushed with color, and her small shapely figure in 
its natty toilet, making every eye turn to look 
after them. 

‘*Which will it be, do you think, this year, 
Harvard or Yale ?’’ 

**T do not know; girls don’t understand about 
boat-races, like men, you know.”’ 

‘* Just tell me, for luck.’’ 

‘¢ How can I, Mr. Milmonte ?”’ 

** You can say Harvard or Yale.’’ 

** Yale! there, now, will that do?’’ 

‘¢ Thanks ;’’ he made a note of it. 

‘*What are you doing!’’ 
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‘“*T am going to bet on Yale.”’ 

All this was very dull for her, but she went 
through with it regularly like a martyr. Milmonte 
was delighted with her opinions on horses, boats, 
base-ball, and kindred subjects; most of her opin- 
ions were elicited very much in the same fashion 
as the one in the Harvard and Yale races. 

It was drawing on to mid-summer holidays and 
the city was growing deserted; the Boston girl 
had gone home and those two wise men, White 
and Milmonte, held a council of war on the 
situation. Milinonte, to tell the truth, was getting 
tired of paying court to another man’s sweetheart ; 
he wanted to go off to the Long Branch races. 

‘¢See here, White, those three months are up 
now.”’ 

‘¢ What of it ?”’ 

“‘Only this; you must come back to your 
friend.’’ 

‘¢What for? You say you like her, and get 
along well with her ; why not keep on and give me 
a longer holiday ?”’ 

‘Look me in the eye, Frank White,’’ said Mil- 
monte impressively, laying his brawny, muscular 
right hand on his friend’s shoulder, while a curious 
sort of sound came into his voice, ‘‘do you mean 
to tell me that you are not going to keep your 
promise about that girl ?”’ 

‘¢ Now, Charlie,’’ said White, in a soothing 
tone, ‘‘what are you exciting yourself about? 
You know I never broke a promise to you or any 
one.”’ 

‘¢ Never mind what I know; this I am sure of— 
that girl cares for you; and you must go to her.”’ 

**So I will.”’ 

*« Immediately ?”’ 

‘You are so awfully pressing.”’ 

White gave in, however, and it was agreed that 
he should resume the old intimacy by calling on 
Miss Brauns the next day. . 

He was received politely and without any allu- 
sion to his prolonged absence. He began to feel 
a little relieved from the trepidation which even 
his well-schooled nerves had felt at the meeting. 
His manner, which had been in spite of himself a 
little stiff and embarrassed, began to grow genial 
and sunny as usual. So at last he ventured to say: 
**Thave bought my dog-cart round, would you 
like to take a drive in the Park ?’’ 

She smiled pleasantly. ‘You are so kind, Mr. 
White, but I have another engagement.”’ 





He collapsed in astonishment. He had known 
the time when she would have broken an engage- 
ment for him. There was something, too, in her 
manner of speaking, in calling him Mr. White, 
instead of Frank, and in the air of polite though 
formal regret, that vexed his soul. His vexation 
was not diminished when just as he was making his 
adieux on the steps, up drove Milmonte’s carriage, 
into which he had the pleasure of assisting Miss 
Brauns. She bowed as they drove off. ‘‘ Perhaps 
another time I may go with you.”’ 

Both men were puzzled; Milmonte was so 
absent-minded that he nearly ran over an old 
woman. He had forgotten his appointment to 
drive with her when it had been agreed between 
them that White should call, and had recalled it 
just in time to drive up more as a matter of form 
than anything else; for he fully expected her to 
excuse herself to him, and go with Frank. White 
was more than puzzled ; he was angry without any 
cause, he admitted; nevertheless, angry he was. 
There, she might wait a month of Sundays before 
he called again. He had kept his promise; and 
now Milmonte must take care of her. He gavea 
savage cut at his horse as he drove away. 

Milmonte was secretly in his heart of hearts 
pleased. Who would not be, to have a pretty 
girl show him a preference, even if it were only 
through spite? They had a delightful ride; Miss 
Brauns took care of that; she amused Milmonte 
and did everything that a woman knows so well to 
make him perfectly happy. 

Frank stayed away, and the daily drives went on 
uninterrupted. A revolution was at the same time 
going on in Milmonte’s mind. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ thought the honest fellow to himself, 
‘*she really cares forme. Then it is my fault, and 
I am bound to follow up my conduct as a gentle- 
man. I am ashamed anyhow of my part of it. 
Don’t I wish I were well out of it? It all comes 
of listening to White ; he is too shrewd for me.”’ 

One evening she said to him as they were com- 
ing home in the moonlight: ‘I am going to the 
White Mountains.”’ 

** Indeed !’’ 

‘* Which way are you going this summer ?’’ 

**T really had not thought much.’’ 

‘* Have you ever been there ?”’ 

“¢ Where ?”’ 

She smiled at his inattention. He was wondering 
what she meant; did she want him to follow her? 
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‘‘To the White Mountains !”’ 

‘‘Ah, [beg pardon. No, Ineverhave.’’ Then, 
with a sudden plunge into the matter, he blundered 
forth: ‘I should not wonder, though, if I were 
to turn up there this summer.’’ An honest, self- 
conscious blush displayed itself as he made this 
sveech. He had had as much idea five minutes 
ago of going to the White Mountains as to Kamt- 
schatka. 

It was her turn to wonder and color now. Did 
he think she meant that for a hint? 


CHAPTER IV. THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

WHETHER she had so intended or not, he took 
the hint and his valise and followed her into New 
Hampshire. He did not know exactly where she 
was, but he took the chances of running across her 
somewhere ; the White Mountains are not so ex- 
tensive. 

A hot, dusty August day beheld him descending 
bag and baggage from the Lake Winnepesaukee 
and White Mountain Express, at Plymouth. He 
drew a long breath of relief; how glad he was to 
be rid of that hot, snorting demon of a steam- 
engine, and to climb up into the stage behind the 
four wild horses. He intended to travel up the 
Franconia Notch to the Profile House. He looked 
down complacently from his perch on the top of the 
stage on the heated, hurrying mob that swayed in 
front of the Express train. Waiters were running 
to and fro, so were great trucks full of huge trunks, 
and so were gray-haired patersfamilias in search 
of stray children. 

‘How conducive to philosophy it is,’’ reflected 
Milmonte, ‘‘to look down from a stage-coach on 
a railroad train.’’ Then he wondered if the driver 
would let him drive four-in-hand. He touched 
the ribbons just to see how it felt, but dropped 
them when he found the horses getting restive. 
Then somebody lost a trunk, and came rushing 
over in his direction, with one of those idiotic 
questions which confused travellers are always ask- 
ing: 

‘* Have you seen my trunk ?’’ anxiously. 

‘*No; I am sorry to say, I have not,’’ blandly, 
as though it were a positive luxury to say so; and 
utterly regardless of the fact, that having received 
no description of the said trunk, he might have 
seen it a dozen times and not known it. 

‘*Why, Mr. Milmonte!’’ He turned around, 
and there stood Maggie Brauns, holding out one 








dainty hand for his embrace. 
my mother.”’ 

He saw the old lady safely stowed inside, and 
then assisted the younger one to a seat beside him 
ontop. A perfect storm of questions and answers 
then set in. Where had he been? Was it warm 
in the city? They had been at Centre Harbor, 
on Lake Winnepesaukee. Just as he had replied 
appropriately to all these questions, the people 
began climbing and swarming up the stage. 

The driver cracked his whip, and away they 
went, alowg the winding road that skirts the Pemi- 
giwasset, the four wild horses dragging them along, 
scraping their heads against the trees, and bump- 
ing them up and down in their seats with much 
unnecessary emphasis. The air was fresh, and 
highly impregnated with the aroma of the pine 
trees. All around lay the hills covered with 
pines; and gently rising, as they advance, to sur- 
round and close them in. They were a very 
merry party on top; the stout, red-faced driver 
was full of quips and cranks. Milmonte did not 
share in the general jollity; but under cover of 
it, he took the liberty of being excessively happy 
in a quiet way. There was something so compos- 
ing and restful in that calm, girlish face beside 
him. 

‘It is like old times in the Park, isn’t it, to be 
riding this way?’’ he whispered, bending down 
and brushing a tree-branch out of her way. 

‘*Yes,’’ said she, simply ; and wondering at this, 
the most sentimental speech she had ever heard 
from his lips. 

She was a little distant toward Milmonte on the 
ride up the valley; in spite of all his misdeeds 
and unkindness, her heart still thought with some 
regretful pain of poor Frank, toiling and moiling 
in the hot city, while his rich rival was riding by her 
side through the lovely scenery of the mountains ; 
and it was on some wild principle of natural justice 
that she thought it her duty to make him what 
little compensation she could, by not being too 
kind to his rival. 

As the stage-coach rolled on, however, she could 
not resist taking some interest in the various little 
events that happened along the road. Here stood 
a country woman, leaning, with folded arms and 
eager face, over the picket-fence by the roadside, 
waiting for the letter the driver carelessly tossed 
her, and which she greedily caught up from the 
ground and carried into the house. Another 


‘Mr. Milmonte, 
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woman, further on, stood in almost exactly the 
same position, but there was no letter for her; 
and as they dashed past her, up the hill on a full 
gallop, she turned silently away disappointed. 
Maggie saw her look as she went into the house, 
and felt sorry for her. 

Late in the afternoon the road plunged into the 
deep green recesses of the wood, into which the 
sunlight, even at midday, scarcely penetrated. A 
forest stillness pervaded this road, so that the slow 
reeling of the stage from side to side was pain- 
fully loud. They became dimly conscieus too, for 
it was impossible to see that the mountains which 
had loomed up before them for the last five miles 
in the open, were now under cover of the forest 
gradually swallowing them up. The talk which 
had been quite lively on top began to fall into 
silence. Maggie drew her cloak about her ; there 
was a damp, chill air coming from the forest, as 
out of acave. The woods were very wild-looking, 


as though one might wander in them for days with- 
out seeing a human face or habitation. Very beau- 
tiful were they, too ; like some immense church or 
cloister with a low, thick roof of darkest green, 
supported by innumerable pillars of every size, by 


the slender delicate columns of the white and 
yellow birch, by the thick and heavy oak-trunk, 
by the tapering pine. 

There came upon them after a while a shower of 
rain, pattering with a loud echo on the vast ex- 
tended roof of leaves, as of a thousand tiny 
hammers striking on the leaves. When this hap- 
pened the unhappy tourists on top would fain 
have stopped the stage and crept into the shelter 
of the interior, but the driver would not suffer 
them, whether through surliness or because it was 
really full nobody knew. 

‘* Maggie! Maggie !”’ 
below them. 

*¢ Yes, mother.”’ 

‘Put on your water-proof.’’ Having delivered 
this brief command, the head which had poked 
itself out of the narrow window was withdrawn. 
So Milmonte had the pleasure of throwing the 
great ugly cloak around the drooping shoulders 
and the tiny erect figure, touching her as one 
might some beautiful statue. 

The rain ceased, the clouds broke away, the 
last rays of the sun came glancing down on the 
dripping leaves as they rolled out into the presence 
of the Profile and Mount Lafayette, whose sum- 


came a deep voice from 





mits shone down upon them all alight with sunset 
fire. Each one drew a breath of relief as if re- 
leased from the oppression of the dark forests. 
The previous dank, dripping, green twilight had 
prepared their eyes for the joy of color and height 
and open sky that came suddenly upon them. 

Both looked up, but neither spoke; he was glad 
she did not, he said to himself, and then’ found 
himself wondering where he had come upon so 
delicate a feeling. 

The driver, with that nice knowledge of the 
picturesque which is impressed by dollars and 
cents, paused to let them gaze up at the great 
Stone Face that gives its name to the Profile 
Mountain. He eyed the passengers critically and 
in silence, very much as a photographer looks at 
a subject after uncovering his camera, as if cal- 
culating how much time it would require for 
the Profile to be photographed on the minds 
of his passengers. When he thought sufficient 
time had elapsed he drove on again, without a 
word. 

‘* Maggie! Maggie!’’ again came the heavy 
voice from below. Her mother stood the picture 
of confusion in the midst of bundles and boxes. 
They were at the Profile House. Milmonte as- 
sisted the ladies with their trunks into the hotel, 
and then turned off for a smoke before tea. The 
piazzas of the hotel were damp with recent rain, 
so were the drives and walks. Perforce he sat 
down and looked up at the high walls of green 
that fenced him in. He felt like a pigmy at the 
bottom of a huge cup, so small did the hotel and 
himself seem, and so close and high were the 
hills. Should he ever be able to get out, he asked 
himself. He walked around the cup to see, and 
there, on the opposite side, the mighty hills sank 
away in a long curve, like receding waves, and 
let the western sky with all its gorgeousness look 
in. He remained gazing at the sunset until it 
was time to go in to tea. 

The next day dawned cloudless, he was awak- 
ened by the sunlight reflected into his room by 
the broad side of the mountain which rose straight 
up before his window. Hastily dressing, he sal- 
lied out to enjoy the scene; the sun was just letting 
his light pour down in a scattered broken flood 
over the edges of Mount Lafayette. The whole 
space was alive with delicate shadows, they floated 
in the air from side to side, they traced long lines 
on the sides of the hills, and they drew one deep 
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dark boundary along the opposite hill, showing 
exactly how high the sun had risen. 

When he came out after breakfast to resume his 
gazing, he saw standing at one end of the long 
piazza two figures, one of which he recognized as 
Maggie; they had evidently just breakfasted, like 
himself, and had come out to enjoy the view. 
Maggie was shading her face from the sun with 
one hand, while the other held daintily her long 
white dress from draggling in the mud. The other 
figure he soon found was her mother. He ex- 
changed a few commonplaces with them, and then 
the mother discreetly left them to themselves. 
She, to tell the truth, was only too delighted at 
the turn things had suddenly taken ; perhaps, after 
all her tribulation, Maggie might accept the rich 
Milmonte. ‘‘ Of course, he isin love with her, or 
he would not have followed us here,’’ she reflected. 

Meanwhile the young people betook themselves 
to all sorts of rambles and expeditions. Maggie 
grew more charming day by day, she developed 
wonderfully on close acquaintance; she was so 
girlish, so innocent and fresh in her ways and 
speeches. He felt a sort of self-reproach to think 
that he could ever have made so thoughtless a 
bargain about her. Did she still care for Frank? 
Every day he asked himself the question, and 
every day he feared that his honor towards his 
friend would @e tried beyond his strength. How 
could he be with her and see her constantly and 
not love her? 

One day they were out rowing on the Profile 
Lake; she was dabbling her hand in the water, 
and every now and then casting a few drops over 
him in sport. Away up in the air rose the mighty 
face of stone, peering southward down the Fran- 
conia Valley. It was like the head of some great 
prophet gazing -majestic and silent into the dim 
future. 

‘*What does it see there, I wonder ?”’ said she, 
looking up with him and answering his thought. 

“It saw from its lofty seat the Revolution and 
the great Rebellion, with the dark lines of the 
troops moving to and fro over the country. That 
is what itsaw. Who knows now what it is seeing? 
Perhaps famine, war, pestilence ; no one can tell.”’ 

‘‘Hush! hush,”’ said she putting her fingers in 
her ears; ‘*I will not listen to such terrible pro- 
phecies.’’ 

On both sides of them rose the rocky walls, 
covered with pines, and here and there along the 





water-courses perfect torrents of rich green color, 
rushing, as it were, down the mountain side in 
strong contrast to the dead-green of the evergreens 
that make a shore for its waves of color. Drifting 
about in this way, by some mischance his hand got 
caught between the oarlock and the oar, and his 
forefinger was severely bruised before he was well 
aware of what was taking place. A feeling of deadly 
faintness came over him for a second, caused by 
intense but temporary pain. In spite of his self- 
control, a little imprecation caught him off his 
guard. ‘* The devil take it!’ 

The next moment he was filled with regret. 
She turned quickly, with a curious expression 
about her expressive mouth, half displeasure, half 
sorrow ; she had never heard even so mild an oath 
before. But when she saw that he was in pain, all 
this gave way to womanly tenderness. Before he 
could say, ‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ she had flown to 
his side like a minister of mercy. She took the 
wounded finger and looked pitifully at it out of 
her lovely dark eyes. How soft and beautiful she 
looked! A great longing came over him that he 
could not resist. Without a thought of the conse- 
quences he placed his well hand upon hers, thus 
taking her captive. She looked up in surprise, 
and met his eyes full of yearning; she read their 
meaning with a woman’s quick instinct, and the 
color rushed up into her face. 

‘* Maggie,’’ he said, bending nearer to look into 
her eyes that veiled themselves from him, ‘‘can 
you forgive me ?”’ 

‘¢ What ?”’ she whispered. 

Then he told her of the unrighteous bargain 
which he had made with White, and of his shame 
at his own share in it. 

She listened in dead silence, never once looking 
up, the color vibrating and glowing in her face at 
every changing feeling. She never allowed him 
for a moment to suspect that she had known all he 
said long ago. She did not know her own mind ; 
now as he told of White’s proposition she felt as if 
she could sink him and the boat in the lake, and 
never see Frank again ; then her fondness for Frank 
came back, and she longed to see him. 

When he had finished, he again asked his ques- 
tion, ‘*Can you forgive me?’’ adding, after a 
pause, seeing that she made no answer, ‘‘ Maggie, 
I love you, will you not give me a little bit of 
hope ?”’ 

‘* Not a morsel.’’ 
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‘* But, Maggie, you have been so kind to me, I 
thought; perhaps you have acted toward me as if 
my attentions were not disagreeable.’’ 

‘** Yes, I know ; but’’—she was twisting up her 
pocket-handkerchief into all sorts of knots, and 
looking into the water, not knowing what to do. 

‘*What do you mean, then?’’ She said nothing. 
Her lips began to tremble as if just ready to cry ; 
he was thirsting to kiss them, but dared not; how 
often had they offered themselves freely to Frank’s 
caresses was his jealous thought. 

“*Tt cannot be that you still care for that White, 
who has treated you so cavalierly!’’ he spoke, 
impetuously, under the goading of jealousy. 

This roused her. ‘*‘ How dare you speak so to 
me, and of a man who is your friend? What 
right’’—here her short-lived indignation broke 
down utterly, and she began to cry quietly to her- 
self. With maidenly modesty she covered her 
face and turned away, but he saw the tears slowly 
dropping through her hands. This was more 


dangerous to Milmonte than her other mood. 
What man can look on impassive on the woman he 
loves, in tears? He attempted to approach her, 
but she drew herself away ; she wanted to be alone 


in her grief. She could not tell him that she 
loved Frank ; what should she do? 

‘*Do you think it honorable to betray your 
friend’s confidence, and take advantage of it for 
your own purposes ?”’ 

He felt the justice and keenness of the rebuke. 

‘*T forgot myself and everything but that I 
loved you.”’ 

‘Do you really love me, as you say?’’ asked 
she, with pretty archness ; and then, without wait- 
ing for a reply, but with just a second’s hesitation, 
she ventured, ‘‘ I wonder—can I trust you ?”’ 

‘« Try me,”’ he said, quickly; looking her frankly 
in the face. 

‘*T will,’’ she said, impulsively; ‘* you have a 
good face. You are quite sure you love me?’’ 

‘*Yes; I can say no more than yes} all the 
oaths in Christendom could not strengthen it.’’ 

‘«T want no oaths,’’ said she, with dignity, “I 
believe you.”’ 

She gave a shy glance around to see if any one 
were listening. 

‘* Are you capable of making a sacrifice for one 
you love ?”’ 

‘* Ask me,”’ 

Then she confessed, in half-broken sentences, 





that she loved Frank, but she was jealous, and she 
was determined to break him of his flirting before 
she allowed him any more privileges. ‘‘ He must 
respect me as he ought to respect the girl he loves. 
I believe he does love me,’’ dropping her voice to 
a shy whisper. 

He entered completely into the plans and plots 
to which she asked his assistance. As they walked 
up from the lake to the hotel, under the arching 
trees, she turned a happy, grateful look upon him, 
which rewarded, while it stabbed him, revealing 
as it did, how she loved his friend: ‘‘I hope you 
do not think me quite a fool.” 

**T could not,’’ he answered, to her half ques- 
tion, taking her hand and kissing it. 

As the result of their plotting, a note was des- 
patched by Milmonte to Frank, which had the 
effect of bringing the latter gentleman to the Pro- 
file House within a week. 

The three made all sorts of expeditions together, 
and Frank never suspected for an instant the secret 
understanding that existed between his friend and 
Maggie. She was equally kind to both; so im- 
partial was she that Frank fretted himself greatly, 
and knew not what to do. 

‘Come, let us go to Echo Lake,’’ he said to 
her one morning. 

‘* So we will, as soon as Mr. Milmonte comes.’’ 

‘¢ Bother Milmonte,”’ said he, impa@iently ; ‘‘ you 
did not use to be so awfully backward about going 
off alone with me. Why cannot we go now?” 

‘* Because I do not choose,’’ she answered, with 
a provokingly indifferent smile. 

Milmonte came at last, and they set out to walk 
through the woods. Somehow, short as the walk 
is, they became separated, and before Maggie was 
well aware of it, she lost her way and her com- 
panions. In her sudden confusion she sat down 
on a mossy tree-stump. It was too absurd for any- 
thing, the wood was only a narrow strip of timber, 
lying between the lake and the public road. One 
slight cry, and she could bring a dozen people 
probably to her aid; but that would be so ridicu- 
lous; she could easily find her way out; looking 
up through the trees she saw, looming beyond in 
the sunlight of the upper air, the shaggy side of 
Eagle Cliff, with its thick cushioning of trees, here 
and there scarred like a shabby cloak with the fur 
rubbed off in patches, its skin beneath showing 
through rugged and bare. Here wasasure guide. 
So, fixing her eyes on it, she began to scramble 
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through the brush and bushes. The brambles 
caught in her light morning dress, and tore it ; 
she scratched her delicate hand trying to push 
through the obstinate briers ; then she slipped on 
a mossy, slippery stone and bruised her knee so 
that she had perforce to sit down and wait until it 
got well enough to allow her to walk. ‘‘ How 
tiresome it was,’’ she meditated, hugging her 
wounded knee with one hand, while with the 
other she endeavored to ascertain the damage her 
dress had sustained. 

She was so intent on her troubles that she did 
not notice that some one had approached her, 
until, aroused by the crackling of a stick, she 
looked up, and saw it was Frank. 

Here was his chance; they were alone in the 
green recesses of the wood, the birds would tell 
no tales, She was frightened, her anxiety about 
her dress was forgotten, her knee no longer pained 
her in the presence of this emergency, this /é¢e-a- 
téte which she had been carefully avoiding ever 
since his arrival. 

‘* Have you hurt yourself, Maggie ?’’ asked he, 
as he threw himself down at her feet. 

‘<Tt is of no consequence !’’ said she, coldly. 

‘¢‘ Anything that hurts you, darling, is of con- 
sequence to me.”’ 

She felt a sort of repulsion to his endearing 
epithet. He tried to take her little hand, but she 
drew it away.° 

“*Maggie,’’ he said, ‘‘why cannot we be the 
good friends we were ?”’ 

‘*Now, Mr. White, pray do not assume the 
pathetic; one might suppose we were ancient 
enemies just on the point of a grand reconciliation. 
We are good friends as the world goes.’’ 

‘* How can you speak so flippantly ? if you felt 
as 1 do, you would not.”’ 

‘*T like that, coming from you; flippant indeed! 
Who was it, I wonder, that made this which you 
now pretend to be so careful of, the subject of a 
bargain with another man !”’ 

He was taken by surprise, and then almost 
choked with anger. ‘‘I know who told you that!’’ 

‘*Then it is true, is it, that you made my love 
the subject of a vulgar bargain ?”’ 

Until then she had been hoping against hope as 
a loving woman will for some explanation, now 
she waited his answer with the deep questioning 
look of her dark eyes as though she would read 
his very soul. . 





‘© Yes,’’ said he; ‘‘ but Maggie, I love you more 
than ever, dearest ; forgive me, let us be reconciled.”’ 
She did not give him time to finish, but swept 
away with a scornful glance. 

By good luck she stumbled into the road, else 
her dignity might have received a severe fall, by 
being compelled to call on Frank for aid. 

Frank sought out Milmonte with all convenient 
speed, and having first begun by accusing him of 
stealing away his sweetheart, finally ended by 
telling him the whole story and asking his advice. 

‘* You say you proposed to her in due form?” 

¢ Yes.”” 

‘¢ What answer did she give ?”’ 

‘She rose and left me in silence, and with such 
a look in those eyes of hers as I never wish to see 
in a woman’s again.”’ 

**T cannot understand it, I am sure; she told 
me with her own lips that she cared for you, not 
two weeks ago.”’ 

Milmonte was as much puzzled as White ; what 
man can comprehend the varied and subtle changes 
of a woman’s heart! So impossible are they of 
comprehension that the only solution of the diffi- 
culty for the masculine mind is to call them 
unreasonable, and the woman that is subject to 
them, fickle. Milmonte was troubled about it; he 
wanted to see his friends happy even at his own 
expense, but he knew not how to accomplish his 
benevolent purpose. 

They had gone over from the Profile to Faby- 
ains, they had sat up with the driver behind the 
six shaggy horses, and had ridden through the 
pure fresh air down the long hills of the Franconia 
Range, they had beheld the long undulating lines 
of the Presidential Range from their lofty seats. 
Their intercourse had continued on as smoothly 
as ever. She had admired the scenery with them 
in the most cordial way; and now she and Mil- 
monte were sitting on the porch at Fabyains. It 
was just after tea, and the sun had set across the 
Ammonoosuck meadows, leaving the sky frescoed 
with brilliant color. Over the meadows was rolling 
a silent sea of white mist, enveloping every object. 
One solitary elm stood up, an island for the eye to 
rest on. 

He determined at all hazards to break the ice, 
and ask her plainly what prevented her granting 
what White had asked. She received his question 
haughtily. 

**T do not think you can judge of a matter of 
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this sort between lovers; do not you think you 
had better leave us alone ?”’ 

But he was not to be balked by a little coolness 
of manner where so much was at stake, so he 
went on bravely. 

‘‘ Now, Miss Brauns, do not let your happiness 
be wrecked by a little pride.”’ 

‘* Suppose my happiness is no longer at stake— 
suppose I—’’ she began to falter and stammer, 
when to her relief he interrupted her with his 
astonished exclamations. ~ 

**What! do you mean to say that now when he 
is at your feet, you no longer care for him? I 
did not dream that woman could be so fickle, 
least of all you.” 

She turned her face to him, her great dark eyes 
expanded, and her face full of feeling. ‘‘ How 
unjust men are to women,”’ she said, softly ; ‘* you 
never understand us ;’’ she spoke pathetically, as 
though representing in herself all the injustice 
women have suffered from men. ‘‘I am not 
fickle ;’’ there was a perceptible pause. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose my pride is wrecking my happiness in quite 
another way.”’ 

Now her face was turned so that he could not 
see it. He looked around at her; the long eye- 
lashes were drooping over the soft eyes, and the 


face was glowing with a more beautiful tint than 
was ever painted on sunset sky. A great impulse 
of joy came over him. Was it possible that this 
gentle creature, with her dainty, incomprehensible 
ways, was his? He could not believe it, but he 
put out his hands to take what he thought his 
own. She did not resist, tacitly acknowledging 
his right. It is to be hoped that there were no 
sharp-eyed guests about the porches then. It is 
not for vulgar eyes to look upon such scenes of 
tenderness as followed. 

She took his arm and walked into the parlor. 
‘‘ Good-night, sweetest mine,’’ he said, and kissed 
her lips reverently as she stood upon the stairs. 
She half turned round and looked archly back at 
him over her shoulder as she ascended. ‘‘ Do you 
| think me capricious ?”’ shaking a finger at him; ‘‘I 
| fear you do.’’ 

The old dowager, Mrs. Brauns, when she heard 
of her daughter’s engagement to Milmonte, char- 

| acteristically, and as a matter of course, was highly 
pleased. 

**I do declare I could not have managed the 
two men better myself. That Maggie of mine has 
more sense than I gave her credit for. The way 

| she played young White off against Milmonte was 
| pretty, I tell you.” 
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By F. A. GRIESEMER. 


THERE are few arts so universally useful as the 
manufacture of Pottery. Deprived of it, the na- 
tions now most civilized could hardly retain 
their high position, while its introduction is gene- 
rally the first step in a nation’s progress from bar- 
barism. Thisart, then, is the most valuable legacy 
left us by the ancient Egyptians, for with them, at 
the very dawn of authentic history, it originated. 
We cannot be certain that the earliest specimens 
of Egyptian ceramic art have been found, but those 
already discovered go back as far as the beginning 
of the fourth dynasty, which commenced, accord- 
ing to Lepsius, 3427 B.c. This would make it 
coeval with the building of the great pyramids. 
Bricks cannot have been much used for public 
buildings, as the Egyptian kings possessed exten- 
sive stone quarries, and the forced labor of prisoners 


made the cost of transportation comparatively 
light. The bricks used were of sun-dried clay 
mixed with straw. Unbaked clay was used for 
some other purposes, but the baked earthenware is 
of as remote antiquity and more characteristic of 
Egyptian art. The colors employed were a pale 
red or yellow, a darker red, and for more refined 
uses a still darker and highly polished red. By 
far the most interesting specimens of this early 
period are, however, of what has been miscalled 
porcelain, for it is very different from the Chinese 
ware for which this name was invented. This 
Egyptian porcelain was made of fine sand, loosely 
fused together, and covered with a thick siliceous 
| glaze. The shades of blue so frequently seen in 
this ware are of great beauty, and were produced 
by an oxide of copper. White, purple, green, and 
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yellow porcelain also occur. For work of the very | phagus was covered with a coating of vitrified 
finest quality, the figure was first cut in steatite, | matter, usually of a deep-green color which dis- 
and then covered 
with a blue glaze. Hl AT 
This process was ad- l 
mirably adapted to 
the manufacture of 
small objects, as by 
it a very brilliant 
color could be com- 
bined with more 
delicate execution | 
than was possible fiji 
in figures made of {iii 
porcelain alone. 
That the Egyp- 
tians, more than 
three thousand 
years ago, were 
well acquainted not 
only with the manu- 
facture of common 
glass for beads and 
bottles of ordinary 
quality, but with 
the art of staining 
it of divers colors, is 
sufficiently proved BAS 
by the fragments IX 
found in the tombs 
of Thebes ; and so 
skillful were they 
in this complicated 
process that they 
imitated the most 
fanciful devices 


and succeeded in [IR = 4 \i hws 
counterfeiting the \\Whes > | C 
rich hues and bril- [a \ MM XX} 


liancy of precious 
stones. 

The principal use 
to which glass was | 
applied by them, 
was for the manu- 
facture of bottles, 
vases, and other 
utensils ; wine was 
frequently brought 
to table in a bottle or handed to a guest in a cup | played by its transparency the sculptures or 
of this material. Occasionally a granite sarco- | hieroglyphic legends engraved upon the stone, a 
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ANCIENT ROMAN VESSELS, FOUND IN PADUA. 


process well understood by them, and the same 
they employed in many of the blue figures of 
pottery and stone commonly found in their tombs. 


— re = 


ANCIENT MOULDS FOR PORCELAIN WARE. 


In their glass mosaics the colors have a wonder- 
ful brilliancy ; the blues which are given by copper 
are vivid and beautifully clear, and one of the 
reds has all the intenseness of rosso antico, with 
the brightness of the glassy material in which it is 
found, thus combining the qualities of a rich 
enamel. 





Many of the porcelain cups discovered at Thebes 
present a tasteful arrangement of varied hues, and 
show the skill of the Egyptians and the great 
experience they possessed in this branch of the art. 
The manner in which the colors are blended and 
arranged, the minuteness of the lines, frequently 
tapering off to an almost imperceptible fineness, 
and the varied directions of twisted curves, tra- 
versing the substance, but strictly conforming to 
the pattern designed by the artist, display no 


ANCIENT ‘POTTERY. 
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ordinary skill, and show that they were perfect | ing made of the stalks of the papyrus or cyperus 


masters of the means they employed. 


rush, like the modern bottles containing Florence 


The Egyptian porcelain should perhaps be | oil; others again appear to have been partly cased 


denominated glass- 
porcelain, as partaking 
of the quality of two, 
and not being alto- 
gether unlike the porce- 
lain-glass invented by 
the celebrated Réau- 
mur, who discovered, 
during his curious ex- 
periments on different 
qualities of porcelain, 
the method of convert- 
ing glass into a sub- 
stance very similar to 
chinaware. 
That the Egyptians 
possessed considerable 
knowledge of chemistry 
and the use of metallic 
oxides is evident from 
the nature of the colors 
applied to their glass 
and porcelain ; and they 
were even acquainted 
with the influence of acids upon color, being able, 
in the process of dying or staining cloth, to bring 
about certain changes in the hues. 
Some glass bottles were enclosed in wicker-work 
very nearly resembling what is now called by them 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN PORCELAIN, 


a damagan, which holds from one to two gallons 
of fluid; and some of a smaller size, from six to 
nine inches in height, were protected by a cover- 





ANCIENT POTTERY OF EGyPT. 


in leather sewed over them, much in the same 
manner as some now made for carrying liquids on 
a journey. Among the many bottles found in the 
tombs of Thebes and other places, none have ex- 
cited greater curiosity and surprise than those of 
Chinese manufacture, presenting inscriptions in 
that language. Their number is considerable ; but 
though found in ancient tombs, there is no evi- 
dence of their having been deposited there in 
early Pharaonic or even Ptolemaic times ; and so 
many of the tombs have been occupied till a recent 
period by the Moslem population that they may 
have been left there by these their more recent 
inmates. 

The intercourse between Egypt and Greece had 
been constantly kept up after the accession of 
Psammitichus and Amasis ; and the former country, 
the parent of the arts at that period, supplied the 
Greeks and some of the Syrian tribes with numer- 
ous manufactures. 

The Etruscans, too, a commercial people, appear 
to have had an extensive trade with Egypt, and we 
repeatedly find small alabaster as well as colored 
glass bottles in their tombs, which have all the 
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character of the Egyptian ; and not only does the | | design, the quality of the material and the gor- 
stone of the former proclaim by its quality the | geous colors employed are unexcelled. The finest 
quarries from which it was taken, but the form and | porcelain is made in the province of Kiang-se. 

Until recently China contained the 
most wonderful monument of ceramic 
art in the world, the famous Porcelain 
Tower at Nanking. The tower was oc- 
tagonal, two hundred and sixty-one feet 
high, and consisted of nine stories of 
equal height, covered with a projecting 
roof of green tiles. On the top of the 
tower was a pinnacle, shaped like a pine- 
apple, surmounted by a brass bali over- 
laid with gold. Some of the apartments 
in the tower were richly gilded, and the 
whole building was decorated in the 
highest style of Chinese art, at a cost of, 
it has been stated, nearly forty million 
dollars; an almost incredulous sum in a 

Sensene ep Acct Res. country where labor is so cheap. It was 

erected by the emperor Yung-loh, of the 

style of the workmanship leave no doubt of the | Ming dynasty, to commemorate the virtues of his 
bottles themselves being the productions of Egyp- | mother. It was blown up by the Tai-ping rebels, 
tian artists. The same applies as well to many | who committed so many atrocities that this act 
objects found at Ninevah. of vandalism was scarcely ay to perpetuate 

The export of Egyptian porcelain figures must | | their fame. 
have been very considerable, if their frequent | If the Chinese could be induced to employ 
occurrence in the tombs of neighboring countries | machinery, they could make further improvements 
is any guide. After the extinction of their national | in the manufacture of porcelain, and perhaps add 
independence, the pottery of the 
Egyptians was slowly assimilated with 
that of their Greek and Roman 
masters. At the present day their 
ancient methods of manufacture are 
preserved on the public buildings and 
tombs, and unless great climatic 
changes occur in the next five thou- 
sand years, the coming man of that 
remote future will see there the record , 
of how his ancestors made bricks and & 
vases five thousand years before our 
time. 

The Chinese have been acquainted - 
with the art of Pottery over four 
thousand years, but it is to the in- — : x 
vention of Porcelain, 185 B.c., that = eS 
their national reputation in this depart- ANCIENT RoMAN POTTERY, FOUND IN LONDON. 
ment is due. Chinese porcelain con- 
sists of alumina and silex, and the manufacture | considerably to the export demand. The uni- 
has reached such perfection, that although inferior | | versal attention given to their exhibits at the 
to the work of European artists in beauty of | Centennial, may open their eyes a little to this 
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as well as some other points where they have been | it to our notice, and even the Peruvians and Mexi- 
kept back by national prejudice. ~ cans, the most ingenious and enlightened of the 

As the oldest known remains of Babylonian and | races on this continent before the coming of Euro- 
Assyriarart are the bricks inscribed with the names, | peans, were not possessed of any process of glazing. 




















ANCIENT PATER, OR DRINKING BOWLS, 


titles, and exploits of various kings, it cannot be | Some articles of old Peruvian manufacture are, 
shown whether in these countries the art of pottery | however, well modeled and ornamented with 
was known before a general government existed, | brilliant colors. There are still extensive portions 
or whether it was a later discovery. It may have | of this continent which, if properly explored, might 
been introduced from Egypt, or => = 
have been indigenous, but it at- . 
tained to far greater importance 
than in that country, as cylinders, 


earthenware were covered with ex- 
tensive historical and legal writings. 
We are now pretty well acquainted 
with the most interesting period of © 
Assyrian history, which would have 
been totally lost had it not been for 
this enduring method of writing. 
Many thousands of inscribed tab- 
lets, belonging to the reign of one 
King Assur-bani-pal, have been 
discovered. He appears to have 
collected a very creditable library 
on every branch of literature then 
known, and the history of his reign 
is, for so remote a period, very well 
known, while that of less bookish 
(or brickish) kings has been entirely forgotten. | be found to contain remains of native art of the 

The pottery of some aboriginal races on the| very highest value. We allude particularly to 

American continent is of very great interest, and | Yucatan, Central America, and the southwestern 

had we any way of arriving at an opinion as to the | part of the United States, which must have been 

age of some articles found, the antiquity of even | at one time the abode of races far more advanced . 
Egyptian art might be surpassed. Aboriginal pot- | than the Indians, and whose antiquities are only 


tery has generally very little beauty to recommend | just beginning to receive the attention they deserve. 
VoL. X.—20 
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“ORIGIN OF EASTER DAY, AND 


EASTER CUSTOMS. 


By GerorcE Bancrorr GRIFFITH. 


‘¢ Easter SuNDAY,”’ or as it was formerly called, | 
“the Sunday of Joy” (Dominica gandit), like | 


many other ceremonies which have come down to | 


us from earlier times, has been changed from its 
original, and to some extent Pagan character, to 
a religious observance ; until now, more especially 
limited to the Romish and Episcopal churches, it 
is the festival of the resurrection of our Lord. 

We read that in olden time there was a feast of 
the Teutonic goddess Ostera (in the Anglo-Saxon 
Eastre, whence naturally comes our Laster), the 
goddess of Spring, and the Anglo-Saxon name for 
April was Ester-month. The Pagan worship of 
Ostera was strongly rooted in northern Germany, 
and was brought into England by the Saxons; 
and the early missionaries, finding it impossible 
to abolish it, endeavored, as with some other 
ceremonies, so far as was possible, to’change it to 
a Christian festival, and to give to the rites a re- 
ligious significance. This was easily done in this 
instance; for joy at the rising of the sun, at the 
bursting of spring from the bonds of winter, the 
resurrection of the natural world, could quite easily 
be changed to joy at the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, at the resurrection of Christ, his 
triumph over death and the grave. Easter has 
often been called the Christian passover, because 


the Jewish passover was celebrated according to | 


the Mosaic law, on the fourteenth day of the 
month of Abi, that is within a day or two before | 
or after the vernal equinox. 

‘ Although the Church has always been united 
as to why Easter should be celebrated, there has 
been a wide difference of opinion as to when it 
should be observed. This controversy grew out 
of a diversity of custom, the Judaizing Christians 
keeping their paschal feast on the same day the 
Jews kept their passover, the fourteenth of Nisan 
—the Hebrew month corresponding to our March 
or April—while the churches of the West, in re- 
membrance that Christ arose on Sunday, had their | 
festival on the Sunday following the day observed | 
by the Eastern Church. This discussion was kept | 
up until the time of Constantine, who (A.D. 325) 
brought the subject before the Ecumenical Council 
of Nice, from which time to this, Easter Sunday 
has been everywhere on one and the same day— 


s 
| the first Sunday after the full moon, which hap- 
pens upon or next after the 21st of March; and if 
the full moon comes upon a Sunday, Easter Day is 
the Sunday — This decision was in favor of 
the Western usaZe, that bcdy holding that the 
Sunday after the 14th of April was proper for the 
commemoration of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
The introduction of the Gregorian calendar made 
some changes necessary, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities at last decided to regulate the time of 
Easter by the moon, not however the actual moon, 
nor what is called by astronomers the ‘‘ mean 
moon,’’ but an imaginary moon whose movements 
are so arranged that it follows the real moon by 
some two or three days. 
Easter, which is now preceded by Lent, in early 
days was introduced by fasting on one day only— 
| the Friday in Passion Week, known as Good Fri- 
day; by-and-by the time was extended to forty 
hours, in token that Christ had lain that long in 
the tomb, and from this it was at last prolonged 
to forty days—the season of the temptation in the 
wilderness. The primitive Christians on the morn- 
ing of this day saluted each other with the words, 
‘*Christ is arisen,’’ to which the person addressed 
answered, ‘‘ Christ is arisen, indeed, and hath ap- 
peared to Simon,’’ a custom which is still retained 
| in the Greek Church. ‘* Indeed,’’ says an eminent 
| foreign writer, ‘‘all the ceremonies attending the 
| observance of Easter were at first exceedingly sim- 
| ple; but in the early part of the fourth century a 
| decided change was brought about. Constantine, 
| naturally vain and fond of parade, signalized his 
| love of display by celebrating this festival with 
| extraordinary pomp. Vigils, or night watches, 
were instituted for Easter eve; at which the people 
remained in the churches until midnight. The 
tapers which it had been before customary to burn 
at this time, did not satisfy his Majesty, but huge 
pillars of wax were used instead ; not only in the 
churches, but all over the city were they placed, 
that the brilliancy of the night should far exceed 
the light of day. Easter Sunday was noticed with 
_most elaborate ceremonials, the Pope officiating 
| at mass, with every imposing accessory that could 
be devised.’’ 


During the interval between Easter and Pente- 


| 
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cost, a period of fifty days, the Christians weré 
not expected to pray kneeling, for this attitude 
was considered as a token of humility, but rather 
with outstretched arms and faces looking to heaven, 
at this season when only songs of joy and gratitude 
were expected. Both Easter and Pentecost Sun- 
day were accounted fortunate days on which to 
baptize children, and the interval lying between 
these days as favorable for marriages. 

Various ceremonies, sports, and superstitions 
have in times past characterized the day, and still 
are many of the old Easter customs practiced in 
different parts of the world. That of making 
presents of colored eggs was at one time almost 
universal; eggs being considered symbolical of the 
revival of nature, the springing forth of life. 

Passion Week in Paris may be termed the ‘‘ feast 
of eggs.’? Every good Catholic not only fasts 
every Friday throughont the year, but for a week 
together at Easter. The Church does not allow 
at any time any flesh food; but eggs may be eaten 
in any quantity. On the first day of Passion Week 
everybody presents every one else with some little 
present emblematical of an egg in some shape or 
other, which is known as Paschal eggs (aufs des 
Paque). Among a people so ingenious in trifles 
as the Parisians, the opportunity is not lost, so that 
egg-shaped articles are to be had in every conceiv- 
able variety of material. One would think that 
the once imperial eagle of France had summoned 
all the birds of the air to come to Paris, build their 
nests in shop windows, and there deposit their 
eggs; for, go where you will, look into whatever 
shop you fancy, there you see eggs from the size 
of a caraway comfit, such as is found in the nest 
of the humming-bird, to one as large as a bowl— 
the ostrich or emu’s egg. The toy shops are full 
of egg-shaped boxes; within them are dolls and 
playthings. Here you have chocolate eggs full of 
cream where the yolk should be; there you have 
sugar eggs filled with liquor; and again, ivory eggs, 
within which is a scent-bottle. Passing along the 
streets are women with barrows, crying aloud, 
** Des eufs! des eufs !’ eggs! eggs! On their 
perambulating boards are piled two lots of eggs, 
one white, natural; the other red, cooked in log- 
wood water. Thus red eggs, ready boiled, are 


sold in every street in Paris; and @ufs rayes is the 
synonym of @eufs des Paque, in their literal sense 
meaning Paschal or Easter eggs, and in the more 
acceptable one, the presents usually given at Easter 
time. 








Some of the nests are beautiful works of art. 
Here is a stoat or weasel stealthily climbing up a 
tree to suck the eggs, with the parent bird in battle 
array, ready to drive the intruder away. Here 
again a cuckoo has turned out a little chaffinches’ 
egg, which lies broken on the ground below, while 
she has left her own for a foster-parent to hatch. 
Altogether in Paris Easter eggs are one of its 
sights, and well worth seeing. 

The rank of a princess does not shield her from 

a salute on the cheek by the lowest boor that pre- 
sents her an egg at Easter, in Russia; and the 
custom of distributing pace, or pache ege—the 
Passover or Easter egg—is still observed by the 
peasantry in different parts of England; while the 
young people of Scotland, where the festival has 
been suppressed for centuries, still throw about 
and play with hard-boiled, colored eggs, which 
they finally eat. 
\ In the days when old and young alike received 
these eggs, the demand for them was such that they 
commanded oftentimes great prices. After they 
were boiled hard, ond colored in red, violet, blue, 
green, etc., dyes, inscriptions and various designs 
were traced on them; and those thus ornamented 
were exchanged by those sentimentally inclined, 
very much after the same fashion as are the Valen- 
tines of the present day.{ The plainer ones were 
saved by the youth, and used on Easter Monday 
in playing ball, which, by the way, was a favorite 
game. 

On Easter Monday, even the clergy indulged in 
the delights of this game of ball, which men, wo- 
men and children reveled in. In many instances it 
formed a part of their service ; bishops and deans 
taking a bail to church, and, at the commencement 
of the anthem, while dancing to the music, threw 
it to the choristers, who handed it back and forth 
to each other during the singing. After this ser+ 
vice they all retired for refreshments, which usually 
consisted in a dish of bacon, with tansy pudding— 
this last symbolical of the bitter herbs they were 
commanded to take at the paschal feast. 

Though these old customs are often modified 
and greatly changed, they all bear resemblance to 
those from which they sprung. In certain parts 
of England the absurd and senseless practice of 
‘* lifting” or ‘‘ heaving’’ is in vogue. This is per- 
formed by two strong men or women joining hands 
across each other’s wrists, forming a sort of seat in 
which a person to be ‘* lifted’’ sits, when they are 
thrown up in the air two or ttrea, times, being 
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often, during this process, carried two or three 
yards along the streets. Easter Mondays the men 
‘liic’? the women, and Tuesdays the women re- 
turn the compliment; very ludicrous incidents 
have been related of travellers who, ignorant of 
the prevalence of this custom, have been aston- 
ished to find themselves in the lusty arms of these 
people, and ‘‘ heaved’’ in spite of their execrations 
and efforts for release. 

A grave clergyman happened to be passing 
through Lancashire on an Easter Tuesday, and 
having to stay an hour or two at an inn, was 
astonished by three or four stout women rushing 
into his room, exclaiming they had come to “lift 
him.” 

‘“*To lift me!’’ repeated the amazed divine; 
‘* what can you mean ?”’ 

‘* Why, your reverence, we’ve come to lift you, 
’cause it’s Easter Tuesday.”’ 

‘‘Lift me, because it is Easter Tuesday? I 
don’t understand you. Is there any such custom 
here?”’ 

‘*Yes, to be sure; why, don’t you know? All 
us women was lifted yesterday; and us lifts the 
men in turn to-day. And in course its our rights 
and duties to lift ’em.’’ 

After a little further parley the reverend traveller 
compromised with his fair visitors for half a crown, 
and thus escaped the dreaded compliment. 

In Durham, England, on Easter Monday, the 
men claim still the privilege of taking off the 
women’s shoes, the women retaliating on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

The town of Cuzco, Peru, is a settlement of 
modern times, sheltering forty thousand souls, 
close to the old Inca city of the same name, the 
Rome of aboriginal South America. The religious 
ceremonies performed there are of the most puerile 
character, and would be thought by most, equally 
idolatrous with those formerly held in the same 
spot by the descendants of Manca Capac. On 
Easter Monday is celebrated the Festa del Lenor 
de los Temblores, or Festival of the Lord of Earth- 
quakes. On this day the public Plaza in front of 
the Cathedral is hung with garlands and festoons, 
and the belfry utters its loudest notes. The images 
of the saints are borne out from their shrines, 
covered with fresh and gaudy decorations. The 
Madonna of Bethlehem, San Cristoval, San Blas, 
and San José, are borne on in elevated state, re- 
ceiving as they go the prayers of all the Maries, 





and Christophers, and Josephs, who respectively 
regard them as patrons. But the crowning honors 
are reserved for the miraculous Crucifix, called 
the Lord of Earthquakes, which is supposed to 
protect the city from the dreaded terrestrial shocks, 
the Zemdblores. The procession winds around a 
prescribed route, giving opportunity for public 
prayers and the devotions of the multitude; the 
miraculous image, in a new spangled shirt, that 
gives it the most incongruous resemblance to an 
opera dancer, is finally shut up in the church, and 
then the glad throng, feeling secure from earth- 
quakes for another year, dance and sing in the 
Plaza all night long. 

In olden times, the churches of Europe at this 
season presented much the appearance of theatres, 
and crowds of people jostled against each other 
to see the sepulchres which were erected, repre- 
senting the whole scene of the Saviour’s entomb- 
ment. In those days the belief prevailed that the 
Lord’s second coming would be on Easter Eve, 
hence the sepulchres were anxiously watched 
through the night preceding Easter Sunday, until 
three o’clock in the morning, when two aged 
monks would enter, and take out a beautiful image 
of the Resurrection, which was held up before the 
worshipping audience during the chanting of the 
anthem, ‘‘ Christus Resurgeus.’’ It was then car- 
ried to the high altar, where a procession formed 
with lighted tapers, and old men bearing a canopy 
of velvet over the image, they proceeded around 
the exterior of the church, all singing, rejoicing, 
and praying, until coming again to the high altar 
their precious burden was placed there, not to be 
removed until Ascension Day. In many of the 
churches we are told that the monks personated 
the characters connected with the event they cele- 
brated. 

Easter Week is still the great season at Rome— 
for Italy is Catholic, if the Pope is not king. 
For Easter Sunday the greatest preparations are 
made, and it is celebrated with elaborate ceremo- 
nials. The day is ushered in by the firing of 
cannons, and early in the morning, carriages, 
with their eager freight of men and women, begin 
to roll toward St. Peter’s, which is richlf¥ decor- 
ated for the occasion, the altars freshly orna- 
mented, and the lights around the tomb of St. 
Peter all blazing. On this day the Pope officiates 
at mass, with every imposing accessory that human 
invention can devise. From a hall in the palace 
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of the Vatican he is carried into the church, 
seated in his chair, borne on the shoulders of his 
officers. On his head he wears a round gilded 
cap, representing a triple crown, signifying spir- 
itual and temporal power, a ynion of both. On 
all sides of him are carried large fans of ostrich 
feathers, in which are placed the eye-like parts of 
peacock’s feathers, to represent the vigilant eyes 
of the Church, When in the church he rests 
under a rich canopy of silk. After mass, to the 
sound of music, he is borne back to a balcony 


over the central doorway, where, rising from his | 
chair of state, he pronounces a benediction, with | 


indulgences and absolution. 

The crowd of people who witness this most im- 
posing of all the ceremonies at Rome at this sea- 
son is immense. Below the balcony at which the 
Pope appears to pronounce the benediction is the 
densest crowd, who watch with upturned faces 





the falling of the papers containing copies of the 
prayers that have been uttered, which are thrown 
down into the midst of this restless multitude by 
the Pope and his assistants. 

Both in France and England the Jews were wont 
to receive unpleasant attentions on Easter Day, 
such as being stoned and beaten ; in England the 
boys ran about the streets crying : 


“Christ is risen, Christ is risen, 
All the Jews must go to prison.” . 


But space forbids us to discourse further regard- 
ing the observance of Easter. While we may 
not recognize this and similar ‘‘ days’’ as binding 
upon us in any sense, we should not make light 
of the sincere feelings, beliefs, and practices of 
others, and we may often be well:rewarded by 
considering the religious significance of fasts and 
festivals. 





BRAZIL AND HER PEOPLE. 


By Marcaret FIE.p. 


TuE debates in Congress on the subject of our 
Brazilian relations; the unusual stir among New 
York capitalists, and capitalists generally, in regard 
to the practicability of a line of steamships to Bra- 
zil, from this country direct, as well as the almost 
daily quotations in the papers of this or that article 
of American manufacture sent to South America 
(by way of Liverpool), makes a résumé of any 
matters pertaining to Brazil, her history and her 
products, especially pertinent at this time. 

The ‘‘ Land of the Cocoa and the Palm,’’ as it 
has been aptly named, opens its arms, literally, to 
receive in cordial fellowship this country and our 
belonging. Ready to take at our hands all we 
send ; responsive to every advance ; eager for any- 
thing which will bring about a commercial, mari- 
time, or social connection ; thus she stands waiting. 

Brazil is the other great Power, the other mighty 
American nation upon this Western Continent, 
which: has firmly maintained a thoroughly stable 
governing power, and advanced towards a place 
commensurate with the progress incumbent upon 
the age, as well as due an enlightened and civilized 
community. 


Its form of government is like and unlike that 





of the United States; unlike, inasmuch as we know 
its chief executive is an Emperor and a Efiropean, 
that noble, grand Dom Pedro, after whom all the 
world wonders, who is the the delight and admira- 
tion of civilized mankind. 

Yet, though an hereditary monarchy, Brazil has 
a government thoroughly democratic in its chief 
characteristics, being ruled under the sanction of a 
written constitution and laws, enacted by an elec- 
tive and representative Legislature, in which the 
lawmaking power abides ; while the power of execu- 
tive and office appointments rests with the Emperor 
and his ministry. Except for priests and domestic 
servants, suffrage is free to all persons having a 
certain stated income of small amount. 

The Press is free ; education and religion is also 
free, save that the Roman Catholic is the State 
religion, although all other creeds are tolerated. 
A remarkable thing in the working of the Court 
polity is the fact that, although there is a nobility, 
as in all monarchies, it is not an hereditary one, 
but ends with the life of the incumbent, and is 
held only for merit, being conferred for meritori- 
ous services in the performance of public duties, 
military services, or service done to literature, 
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science, the arts, or especially for any great im- 
provements or inventions in mechanics, manufac- 
tures, etc. 

The present government is contemporary with 
that of Mexico, having been established in the 
same year (1824) with that of the so-called ‘‘ Re- 
public of Mexico.’’ Anything more unlike, any- 
thing forming a greater contrast can scarcely be 
conceived. 

With population about equal, somewhat the 
same advantages of climate and situation, the one 
has been the prey of everything in the shape of 
anarchy, contention, and rebellion at the hands of 
unscrupulous demagogues and ambitious military 
leaders; the other has enjoyed the largest pros- 
perity and tranquility under a firm, stable, and 
reliable government presided over by a ruler of 
the most enlightened type. 

Dom Pedro, whom many. of us have been privi- 
leged to know, or if not that, most of us to see, 
has won the respect of the civilized world. His 
eager search after knowledge, his willingness to 
be taught, to learn from the humblest sources; 
his affable deportment, his zealous inquiry and 
research into the why and wherefore of every- 
thing, make him an example of large, intellectual 
manhood for all other men, be they king or plow- 
man. 

Although but just past what Goethe calls the 
perfected arch of life, fifty years, he has yet been 
emperor of Brazil over forty years, having been 
invested with regal honors in his fifth year, at the 
abdication of his father, Dom Pedro I., after a 
series of tumultuary proceedings upon the part 
of the people. Abdicating in favor of his little 
son, he appointed a regency of three persons, 
chosen by the chamber of deputies, to conduct 
the Government during the minority of his son, 
and sailed for Portugal in 1831, leaving him in 
the charge of José Bonifacio de Andrade, a man 
whom all unite in calling a savant of the pro- 
foundest type, a patriot of the largest views; as 
religious and honorable as he is scholarly and 
far-seeing. What he really is may best be judged 
by the noble record of his honored pupil, Dom 
Pedro II. 

All the vast attainments of the Emperor, his 
investigations into all matters of science, arts, and 
mechanics; his acquirements in the studies of 
engineering and all steam appliances; his know- 
ledge of the political status of the various nations, 





which he keeps fresh by a constant perusal of the 
current news, in the morning journals of six lan- 
guages, which he speaks fluently; all is devoted 
to the interests, enlightenment and benefit of the 
people over which God has appointed him a 
ruler. 

Uniting as he does the blood of the Bourbons, 
Hapsburgs, and the old Spanish Braganzas in his 
veins; being connected with almost every reign- 
ing house in Europe; he is only, after all, a 
scholarly gentleman, a wise, enlightened and con- 
scientious ruler over a vast nation. And it is 
with this ruler and his people that the present 
movement purposes to bring us into close relations 
of mutual improvement and profitable advantage. 

Brazil, occupying almost half of the South 
American continent, is roughly estimated to con- 
tain an area of 3,959,800 square miles, having a 
coast line of more than 3700 miles, with much 
good harborage. For 7oo miles the coast con- 
sists of high, rugged bluffs covered in the most 
picturesque manner by thickly wooded forests of 
verdure. This especial portion of the coast be- 
tween Santos and Cape Frio, can be seen dis- 
tinctly fifty odd miles at sea. 

The river system of Brazil is said to be unri- 
valled by any other in the world, in number and 
size; the great northwestern portion being drained 
by a perfect network of streams of all lengths, 
and varying in volume; indeed, so intricate are 
these rivers, and yet so distinctly arranged, that 
they have been compared to the veins of the 
human body. The largest river in the world 
(although not the longest), the Amazon, is the 
channel through which most of these streams find 
their way to the ocean. Its waters are emptied 
with such force and swiftness, after draining an 
area of 800,000 square miles, and traversing in its 
course 4000 miles, that mariners, after losing sight 
of land, drink its fresh water far out at sea, for its 
volume and impetus carry its waters, unmixed 
with those of the ocean, for eighty leagues from 
shore. 

This wonderful river opens, by its unnumbered 
branches, over 10,000 miles of inland navigation 
for large vessels, to a land abounding with luxu- 
rious foliage and fertile soil. The whole length 
of this immense river is studded with islands of 
almost inexhaustible fertility. And to quote Von 
Humboldt, if the name of primeval forests belongs 
to any one forest of the earth, none can claim the 
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title above those filling and connecting the basin 
of the Orinoco and Amazon. A_ remarkable | 
feature of this great water system is what is called | 
the dore occurring at its mouth two days before 
and two days after the full moon, when the waters 
of the ocean rush into the river in huge inountain- 
like waves, from ten to twenty feet high, following 
each uther with rapid and irresistible force ; it is 
said the Indian name, Amassona—doat destroyer 
—originates from the many boats destroyed at 
these times. 

The mouth of the Amazon was discovered in 
1509 by Vincente Yanez Pincgon; but it was first 
ascended by Orellana, a Spaniard, who four years 
after sailed up it several hundred miles. It was 
with him the story originated of having found 
a community of female warriors in great numbers 
on the banks of the river, whom he allowed were 
like the Amazons of antiquity. It is most likely 
the resemblance of the Indian name Amassona 
suggested to Orellana the fabulous story. 

The tide of the Amazon, which is called the 
pororoca, is terrible at certain periods, because of 
the numberless rapids occurring at the entrance 
into the main river of every one of its tributaries, 
some of which are very wide ; as the Rio Negro, 
for instance, which is fifteen miles wide a few 
miles above its mouth, yet rushes in through a 
funnel-like space of less than two miles in width, 
having come down from the mountain regions 
more than a thousand miles; while others of the 
two hundred rivers which add their waters to the 
giant Amazon in her four thousand miles journey 
from the mountains of Peru to the coast of Brazil, 
send in their supply with equal force and rush. 

Steam navigation, subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, has been established on the larger pro- 
portion of this great river system, and for several 
years back surveys and vast engineering works, 
purposing to improve the navigation, and enable 
steamers to carry passengers and freight around 
the cataracts and falls occurring along the river, 
have been vigorously projected, and carried to- 
wards completion, by the zealous foresight and 
enterprise of the Emperor, who is himself a prac- 
tical surveyor and engineer. 

With this great river power and her forty odd 
harbors, Brazil is well able to prosecute an 
immense commercial trade with all nations, while 
she develops for the foreign market the vast re- 
sources of her interior. 











Among her most valuable exports, apart from 
her vast mineral wealth, are her numerous and 
varied stores of invaluably useful woods, used in 
almost every branch of manufacture, from ship- 
building to the most delicately carved pieces of 
household furniture. While her forests yield every 
species of palm growth and all the chief plants for 


| medicinal or chemical uses, the cultivated soils 


send to the markets of the world vast quantities 
of sugar, coffee, maize, cotton, cocoa, rice, to- 
bacco, all sorts of grains, and every variety of 
tropical fruits. The wonderful manioc plant is 
indigenous to Brazil, and its farina is almost the 
only meal used by the natives; an acre of it is 
said to yield more nutriment than six acres of 
wheat. The Indians find this useful and beautiful 
plant to usurp the place and do away with the 
need of rice, and all the cerealia cultivated else- 
where. 

Among the most valuable trees are the Andaacu, 
or Purga das Paulistas (Anda Gomezit), the seeds 
of which yield a perfectly tasteless oil more pow- 
erful as a cathartic than even castor oil; the 
Cesalpina echinata, bearing what we know as 
Pernambuco wood, largely used for dyeing pur- 
poses ; the rose-wood, mahogany, the fustic, and 
a great variety used for ship-building. At our 
Centennial Exhibition, Brazil sent, beside all the 
rest of her wonderful exhibit, magnificent speci- 
mens of over a thousand tree varieties, in blocks, 
logs, and boards, cut and planed, and either 
wholly or partly varnished, to show the grain 
of the wood as well as their adaptability for 
decorations. Of the resins, oils, dyes, and medi- 
cines obtained from these trees, as well as the 
valuable fibres made into rope, cordage, and 
calking purposes, there was an immense display. 
Indeed, it was remarked at the time, that if the 
exhibit from the forests of Brazil had been made 
by the world at large, it would have been won- 
derful. 

The minerals of Brazil are of world-wide cele- 
brity; from coal to diamond, through every grade 
and variety, the yield surpasses that of any other 
country. Perhaps in real value as a marketable 
curiosity, the hematite iron ores are in excess of 
all others. Iron is dug in vast quantities, from 
deposits which, it is said, being surrounded by 
vast forests, are easily worked, as well as eco- 
nomically. Ore of superior quality ; carbonate of 
lime for fluxes; refractory clay for building fur- 
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naces; excellent water-power for the working of 
the largest engine power, and splendid forest 
lands, are in closest neighborhood to some of the 
most valuable iron beds. Coal, lignites, bitu- 
minous schists and peat are found in immense 
deposits. Besides these there are vast quantities 
of mica, asbestos, graphite, sulphur, alum-rock, 
salt, and all kinds of building-stones, including 
several varieties of sandstone, granite and marble. 

As regards her precious metals, has she not 
been named the Eldorado of the modern world! 
Back of the seaboard cordilleras along the Atlantic 
coast, past the beautiful Parahiba Valley, with 
the first link in the long chain of Espinhaco, the 
profuse flora of the tropics begins to disappear. 
The capim gordura, a parasite, chokes the verdure 
and overthrows the power of the hitherto regal 
forests. Not even the mosses of the tropics, else- 
where so lush and profuse, are found here. Yet 


once this red clay was covered with a rich vegeta- 
tion, ere the conguistadores came from the Old 
World, tearing asunder with ruthless hands the 
very soil to find its hidden stores of treasures, 
rending rocks, however rugged, to discover within 
them transparent pebbles, to glow and gleam and 


brighten into an hundred beauteous lustres on the 
brow of kings and queens far from this barren 
wilderness, which once was beautiful with forest 
life. Thus is the old-time Eldorado of Brazil 
to-day dubbed the ‘‘ Mining District.” Remem- 
bering the wild excitement of our own day over 
California gold digging, can we wonder that the 
Spanish and Portuguese invaders three centuries 
ago, should, seeing the lavish use made by the 
natives of gold, their temples covered with it, 
their houses adorned with it, even their household 
utensils made of it, have believed in the existence 
of inexhaustible mines and quarries of pure gold ; 
indeed of mountains of solid layers of the precious 
metal, concealed in some remote region which 
they called Z/ Dorado, the place of gold? And 
when the Indians, to rid themselves of their blood- 
thirsty, cruel conquerors, pointed over the moun- 
tains, they rushed frantically on to the regions 
where the Amazon gathers her waters ‘together 
east of the Andes. 

It was not, however, until the close of the seven- 
teenth century that mining explorations to any 
great extent were prosecuted in Brazil ; for a variety 
of causes, after the first fury of discovery was over, 
the couguistadores were employed in exporting to 





Europe the vegetable products of the country. It 
was not until the terrible Paulists or Mamelukes, 
the descendants of the early Portuguese and most 
savage of the native tribes, turning their course to 
the mountains again, began their search for Serra 
do Emeraldas, or the Mountain of Emeralds, 
traditions of which remained among them. 

Roaming through this unknown land from river 
to river, they found limpid waters flowing over beds 
of the long-sought golden sand. Then began sucha 
series of adventures and wonders as read like tales 
from the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ The immense amount 
of gold found, almost surpasses belief. It was no 
unusual thing for a minero to obtain in aday, pounds 
of pure gold. At Cuyaba alone, six tons were 
taken in a single month. 

The guint paid during last century to the King 
of Portugal, representing the fifth part of the gold 
obtained in the country, is stated by Von Hum- 
boldt to have been 3,000,000,000 francs. 

Besides the gold, precious stones are by no means 
rare in the mountain streams; large and beautiful 
topaz have been found, and in certain granite 
localities amethysts are abundant. The grand- 
father of the present Emperor, King John VI. of 
Portugal, at the time of his residence in Brazil, 
during the invasion by Napoleon of Portugal in 
1807, received an aqua marina valued at one hun- 
dred thousand francs. From the Mountain of 
Frost, Serra do Frio, in the Province of Minas 
Geraes, celebrated as the Diamond District, mag- 
nificent stones were sent to the famous lapidaries 
of Holland to be cut. Yet the suffering and woe 
which sprang up in the wake of all these marvelous 
discoveries counterbalances a thousandfold all the 
good obtained. To-day the mines are compara- 
tively little worked either in the gold or diamond 
regions, although the precious stones still remain 
awaiting the hand of man to bring them forth. 

But out of all the rush and fury, the agony and 
cruelty of those old days, came wonderful pros- 
perity to Brazil. Cities arose in the room of mud 
huts, forests were leveled, that agriculture might 
have its way, and this land lying beneath the sun’s 
most potent beams, has been made ready for 
whomsoever will, to come in and share in her 
goodly stores. 

This wonderful land invites, through her Em- 
peror, the great Yankee nation to join her in show- 
ing what two American: nations can do in the 
grand march of improvement. 
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An Old Interpreter.—Dirp: At Lower Brule Agency, 
Dakota, January 26, 1878, Zephyr Rencountre, a native of 
Saint Louis, born about 1789. 

This announcement will bring to many officers of the old 
Army some stirring recollections of their early service on the 
Missouri River, as well as a pang of sorrow for the departure 
of this old time-keeper of three generations. 

About one hundred years ago a party of Osage Indians 
came over to the Nishnabatona, a tributary of the Missouri 
that falls into it above Saint Joseph, to hunt buffalo. There 
they came upon two lodges of a party of Yankton Sioux, 
that was there also on a hunt. Those tribes being then at 
war, the Osages killed the occupants of the lodges, consist- 
ing of a couple of old men, three women and a boy, the 
young men being at the time out hunting. Two little girls 
who had fled into the long grass near the river were, how- 
ever, spared and carried away as captives. Old Pierre 
Chateau had then a stockade and trading post at the point 
where Weston now stands, nearly opposite Leavenworth, and 
thither the marauders wended their way after the atrocious 
deed. Chateau himself was at the post when they arrived 
with their skins and the two captive children, but refused to 
buy a fur until the latter were given up to him, a matter that 
was soon arranged by the payment of a ransom in beads 
and red cloth, The old man took the children to Saint 
Louis and raised them in his household, and one of these 
was the mother of Zephyr, both of them having married em- 
ployés or followers of the Chateau establishment. Zephyr 
was born and raised under the Chateau roof, and adhered to 
the family till the death of Chateau, Sr., when he disap- 
peared and finally reached Philadelphia, then the greatest 
city in the country, but soon got sorry and returned penitent 
and of course penniless, travelling on foot from Philadelphia 
to Cumberland, and thence to Pittsburg with a train of 
wagons returning from Philadelphia with supplies for Cha- 
teau’s boats, which had just before arrived there with a cargo 
of furs from the Far West. 

Pierre Chateau, Jr., was now the head of the family; and 
reaching Saint Louis, after a keel-boat passage of three 
weeks, Zephyr found a welcome in the old seignioral man- 
sion, Ile subsequently accompanied Chateau to the Indian 
country, and probably because the nomadic instinct prevailed 
over the other elements in his nature, he never again left it, 
but always remained in the service of Chateau; and when 
that gentleman and his partners, under the name of the 
American Fur Company, supplanted the Northwest Com- 
pany, on the Missouri, Zephyr, who had been adopted by the 
Yankton Indians as a friend and relative, rendered the com- 
pany and his patron invaluable service in pioneering their 
intrepid agents and traders to the remotest wilds of the un- 
known land of the Dakotas. The Sioux and Rees Mandans 
and Gros Ventres then waged bitter warfare, in which the 
posts of the company located on the Sioux territory were 
often placed in siege or jeopardy, and many heroic deeds 


were performed by the brave voyageurs that can never be 
chronicled, Our old friend bore the scars of more than one 
of those sanguinary combats, for though the company was a 
neutral, many of the employés were allied to the Sioux and 
made common cause with them. In those days the Sioux 
and white people were friendly, and a white man or trader 
could go alone, and take his cart or boat load of goods, 
where it would be sheer madness to venture now without a 
company of soldiers. But at last the evil day of rapacious 
gold hunters and dishonest merchants came upon the Da- 
kotas, and then came the soldiers, under General Harney, to 
punish them for resenting their wrongs in their own way, 
and to occupy the land. The halcyon days of the Fur Com- 
pany had passed, and its posts retired further into the wilder- 
ness, leaving to Harney and the troops that invaded its 
dominion the immovable chattles of many of its establish- 
ments. One of these was Zephyr Rencountre, even then so 
old that the company had no further use for the services 
which he had faithfully rendered for forty-two years. Cor- 
porations, like republics, are without gratitude and have no 
souls, General Harney, however, employed the old voyageur 
to interpret the first and only sincere treaty of peace the 
Sioux ever made with the Government, and took him with 
him in his campaign. Ten years later the General again 
visited the Sioux, and again to make peace, but this time 
without his dragoons. The honesty and fidelity of the old 
voyageur, together with the esteem in which he was held by 
the savages among whom he had always lived, contributed 
much to the success of the peace proposals, and when Har- 
ney returned to his home he loaded his old friend with 
presents. Though living among the savages for more than 
sixty years, the suavity and native and characteristic habits 
of the seignioral training were never absent from his man- 
ner, and together with a sterling truthfulness and honesty, 
made him perhaps the most respected and extraordinary man 
of his class ever known on the border. 





Royal Gluttons.—Royal gluttons include Cesar, Fred- 
erick, Napoleon, William III. of England, Henry IV. of 
France, Henry Beauclerc, and many others, Czsar probably 
freshened himself with an emetic. William III. loved to 
stay five or seven hours ata table; while the story of his 
devouring a dish of young peas without offering any to the 
Princess Anne is perfectly historical, and earned him the 
name of Caliban, which was bestowed upon him by her 
indignant Highness. 

Another authentic piece of gluttony may be said to have 
largely contributed to the deliverance of Europe from the 
yoke of France. It was the opinion of one of Napoleon’s 


staff that the Emperor was not himself at the battle of 
Leipsic, his faculties being almost paralyzed from the effects 
of an indigestion caused by a surfeit of shoulder of mutton 
stuffed with onions. Frederick not only ate enormously, but 





} in his latter years the honor of an invitation to the royal 
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table must have been received by dyspeptic men with a secret 
terror; for the great king was passionately fond of pepper, 
and the royal cooks peppered him to his heart’s content. 
He required, moreover, that his food: should -be heated to 
something not far removed from white heat, and_a miserable 
guest at Potsdam has immortalized a certain pie which 
looked and tasted “ as if it had been baked in Tophet.” 


-Bank of England Notes.—Few of the persons who 
thandle Bank of England notes ever think of the amount of 
labor and ingenuity that is expended: on their production. 
“These notes are made from pure white linen cuttings, never 
from rags that have been worn. They have been manufac- 
tured for nearly two hundred years by the same family, the 
Portals, Protestant refugees. ‘So carefully is the paper pre- 
pared, that even the number of dips into the pulp made by 
each workman is registered on a dial by machinery, and the 
sheets are carefully counted and booked to each person 
through whose hands they pass. The printing is done by a 
most curious process, in Mr. Coe’s department within the 
bank building. There is an elaborate arrangement for secur- 
ing that no note shall be like any other in existence. Con- 
sequently there never was a duplicate of a Bank of England 
note, except by forgery. 


A Tree that Rains.—The Consul of the United States 
of Colombia, in the Department of Lereto, Peru, has recently 
‘called the attention of President Prado to a remarkable tree 


| from its branches. 





which exists in the forests adjoining the village of Moyob- | 
amba, This tree, known to the natives as Tamai-Caspi (rain | must have been very small. 


tree), is about fifty-eight feet in height at full growth, and 
the diameter of its trunk is about thirty-nine inches. It 
absorbs and condenses the moisture in the atmosphere with 
astonishing energy; ancit is said that water constantly exudes 
So abundant is the water supply that the 
soil near by is turned into a marsh. The tree gives forth 
tmost water when the rivers are-dry during the summer 
season, and when water generally is scarce. Its cultivation 
is proposed throughout the arid regions of Peru. 


Antiquity of Cheese.—Cheese and curding of thé milk 
are mentioned in the Book of Job. David was sent by his 
father, Jesse, to carry ten cheeses to the camp, and to luok 
how his brothers fared. Cheese of kine formed part of-the 
supplies of David’s army at Manhanaim, during the rebellion 
of Absalom. Homer says that cheese formed a part of the 
ample store found by Ulysses in the cave of Cyclops. Poly- 
phemus, Euripides, Theocritus and other early poets, men- 
tion cheese. Ludolphus says that excellent cheese and 
butter were made by the ancient Ethiopians, and Strabo 
states that some of the ancient Britons were so ignorant that, 
though they had an abundance of milk, they did not under- 
stand the art of making cheese. There is no evidence that 
any of these ancient nations had discovered the use of rennet 
in making cheese. They appear to have merely allowed the 
milk to sour, and subsequently to have formed the cheese 
from the caseine of the milk, after expelling the serum or 
whey. As David, when young, was able to run to the camp 
with ten cheeses and an ephah of parched corn, the cheese 
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. Personal.—It is seldom we are !ed to refer to ourselves 
in these columns, preferring to let the MONTHLY speak for 
itself. We cannot, however, permit the occasion to pass, 
when it becomes our duty to acknowledge the many favor- 
able notices and commendations of our readers and the press, 
so generously accorded us. In the several instances, where 
special mention has been made of some of our contributors 
and their arficles, it affords us great: pleasure to return, on 
their behalf, such proper acknowledgment. 

. Our constant aim is to make the MONTHLY an attractive, 
entertaining, and readable medium, acceptable to all classes 
of readers, ever directing our efforts to make each succeeding 
number a decided improvement upon its predecessor, and ia 
this respect we feel that we have fully sustained our purpose, 
judging from the numerous flattering letters we receive daily 
from many of our old subscribers. To thes® we cordially 
yenew our assurances of future consideration, kindly thank- 
ing them for their very liberal appreciation of our efforts in 
their behalf. 

As an evidence that our humble efforts are also receiving 
due appreciation at the hands of many new readers, and the 
MonTHLy is rapidly growing in public favor and esteem, 
the following kindly written-note well attests : 





“DEAR Sirs: I have the reading of your Magazine, and 
like it. I wish there were more published of its class. 

“TI like the story, ‘ Finding Rest,’ in the February number. 
I have read a good deal from that author of late, and like 
the character of all she writes. She is what I call both 
strong and fine. 

“I always wait impatiently for the next number of your 
Magazine. 

‘My hand holds the plow oftener than the pen, but I 
wanted to say these few words, and have said them, after a 
sort, Truly Yours, A. L. D.” 

An extract from another : 

‘* You are getting out, in my opinion, the Jest magazine in 
the country. It is elegant and refined, and a credit to 
American enterprise.” 

Did not the want-of space forbid, we might add many 
more of the same style and character. To one and all, how- 
ever, we gratefully tender our best wishes, trusting that our 
future efforts may continue to merit their confidence and 
esteem, 


The Great Minister.—Of all the ministers of England 
whg have ruled supreme in the councils of the Cabinet, none 
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have been more bitterly and generally hated than Pitt. 
There have been statesmen, such as Walpole, who have 
been as much hated as liked; others, such as Newcastle and 
Portland, who have been deemed beneath the dislike of 
their fellows; others again, like Chatham, who have been too 
much feared to be cordially hated; while of the political me- 
diocrities, the Rockinghams and the Percivals, their very want 
of individuality and of marked capacity has kept them free 
from the malice and all uncharitableness of their colleagues 
and opponents. But with Pitt it was different. His was 
one of those minds which dawns at rare intervals upon the 
world, yet with the exception of his lofty intellect, and his 
splendid sense of independence, which commanded the 
homage of all, he possessed few of the qualities which 
Englishmen admire in their rulers, and many of the faults 
which they detest. He was intensely proud, and, save in 
the presence of his family, where he was warmly loved, stiff, 
cold, and ungenial. When he appeared in public, even 
when he was cheered and feted, his harsh features seldom 
relaxed their haughty, repellant expression. Kings bowed 
and smiled; but Pitt, the Commoner, the son of a newly- 
created peer, took scant pains not to show that he held such 
homage in contempt. His conduct was irreproachable. In 
an age of much profligacy, he wore the white flower of a 
blameless life; he was a fond father and a faithful husband; 
he did not gamble; scandal could find no fault in him; yet 
the warm heart of the ruined spendthrift, Fox, made all who 
came in contact with him love him, while the virtues of Pitt 
were so hard, so austere, so cold, that they grated upon the 
sensitiveness of mankind. Like Addison, he was fond of 
wine, but owing to an enfeebled circulation, the port he 
drank never raised his vitality to a generous or joyous pitch. 
He seemed never to forget that he was so rigidly virtuous, 
so highly honorable, so pure end disinterested, and endowed 
with such splendid talents; from the lofty pedestal of his 
superiority he never descended; he always spoke and acted 
as if the world were at his feet, and he the only man who 
should stand upright. 


Yankee Cheek.—It is a curious fact that the United 
States was the first nation to force an entrance through the 
closed straits of the: Dardanelles. In 1801 Commodore 
Bainbridge, who had a secret message to convey to the 
Sultan from the Dey of Algiers, sailed from Algiers for 
Constantinople, in the American frigate George Washington. 
As he knew he would not be allowed to proceed up to the 
capital, he made a show of coming to anchor off the Castles 
of the Dardanelles, in the meanwhile firing a heavy salute. 
As the wind blew strong up the channel, under cover of his 
own and the reciprocated salute, he spread all his canvas to 
the breeze. Before the Turks could discover his manceuvres 
he was out of range of their cannons, and speeding his way 
with such speed and velocity that it was impossible to over- 
take him. When he cast anchor off the mouth of the Golden 
Horn, and displayed the Stars and Stripes, great was the 
surprise and consternation. He was supposed to be a pirate, 
as the flag of the United States, never having before been 
floated in Turkish waters, was unknown. Having no know- 
ledge of America, the Turkish authorities were informed 
that the vessel was from the New World: After consider- 









able delay, and threats of imprisonment in the Seven Towers 
for having passed through the Dardanelles without previous 
permission, the Commodore was admitted to an audience at 
the palace; and eventually accomplished the object of his 
mission, 


The Bar and the Bench.—An eminent English Judge, 
Lord Hatherley, once expressed his ideas of judicial con. 
duct and bearing in the following terms: “I have always: 
thought that honor and dignity were best studied by not talk« 
ing about them, but by practical courtesy of language, and 
by never allowing any outbreak of temper between any: 
member of the bar or the bench. The dignity of the bench: 
is best maintained by hearing first all that persons have to: 
say, by keeping yourself on your guard, and forming a cove-: 
nant with yourself, as it were, to let every matter be fully’ 
placed before you, ere you allow yourself to form an opinion, 
much less to pronounce a decision upon the subject. And- 
certainly you ought not to disqualify yourself from the office: 
of Judge hy expressing strong opinions when only one side 
has been heard, or still less, when nobody whatever has been 
heard. That is not my opinion of judicial dignity. I will 
only say that during the forty-four years I have been at the: 
bar, and the nineteen I have been on the bench, I havestudied 
to act on these principles. It is impossible for any man to: 
say of himself that he has carried them out successfully, but 
at least I have never lost sight of them. At the bar or 
on the bench I never had an altercation with any human 
being.” 


How the Turks Live.—It is certainly a mystery that the 
inhabitants of the Ottoman Empire did not all perish years 
ago from pulmonary diseases. Their feet are first swathed in 
a coarse rag, which is then wound round the lower part of the 
leg, and bound tightly with twine; on the rag is tied a piece 
of sole leather hammered into a rudely shaped sandal, with. 
sides rising one inch up the side of the foot; holes are cut in 
the upper edges of the sandal and strings tied in them, and 
then fastened over the top of the foot. It is evident that their 
feet are wet the moment they step into mud or water over an 
inch indepth. This they are doing constantly in bad weather; 
consequently their feet are soaking wet for a week at a stretch, 
and yet they live and multiply. They violate every known 
law of hygiene in the ventilation and often the cleanliness of 
their dwellings, and yet their children are generally sturdy- 
looking, and the adults show a fair average physique. They 
sleep in rows on a mat laid upon the floor of their underground 
huts. Sometimes the floor is covered with them, and yet they 
do not appear to suffer for want of oxygen. 


Paris Exposition.—One of the greatest floral attractions 
of the coming exhibition at Paris is expected to bé the grand | 
bed of tulips, planted out in November by the Haarlem- 
Florists’ Club. Upon this space of ground, some fifteen by* 
seventeen métres in extent, about forty thousand tulip bulbs- 
are set, to represent when in bloom the arms of the City of- 
Haarlem, with the words “ Haarlem,” “Holland” under- 
neath. ‘The tulips used for this purpose are the Rex Rubro- 
rumand La Candeur, and are surrounded by a broad border” 
of the double brown flower known as “ Princess Alex- 
andria.” ‘ 
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Kathleen; a Perfect Love Story, by Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, author of “‘lheo,’”’ “That Lass o’ Low- 
rie’s,’”’ “* Pretty Polly Pemberton,” etc., and published by T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, is a most entertaining 
and charming love story, tender, true and pathetic. ‘ Theo” 
and ‘Pretty Polly Pemberton,” by the same author, were 
good, but this one is better. Kathleen was a natural beauty, 
and made a very decided impression on the heart of our hero 
long before she had learned the meaning of the word 
“love.” It was at a little village on the coast of Maine, 
where she lived with her old grandmother, nine years before 
our story opens. Carl Seymour was an artist, and not rich 
when he met his love for the second time at Newport—met 
her to fall blindly at her feet, and worshipping her as all 
others did. But this second meeting was very difterent from 
the first; the old grandmother was dead, and Kathleen was 
chaperoned by a worldly-minded aunt, who had determined 
her niece should make a brilliant marriage. Carl Seymour 
proposed, and was rejected, to find her engaged to a mil- 
lionaire. After three years of separation, in which time the 
aunt’s money must have taken wings, Kathleen reappears as 
the governess to Mrs. Armadale’s children, a. sister of Carl 
Seymour, in Mr. Seymour’s house. Mrs. Armadale having 
to leave home on business, Kathleen assumed entire com- 
mand. Is it any wonder then, that Carl Seymour and Kath- 
leen being thrown together thus, should forget all their past 
troubles, and that their cloud, which looked so black to both, 
had at the last so bright a silver lining!—with various com- 
plications ensuing, we would refer the reader to the book 
itself. ‘Kathleen’ is written in Mrs. Burnett’s best mood, 
and is as pathetic as any one could wish, 


Joseph Balsamo, by Alexander Dumas, from which the 
play of Joseph Balsamo has just been dramatized by his son, 
Alexander Dumas, Jr., with illustrations of all the characters 
in the work and play, published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia. Joseph Balsamo is Alexander 
Dumas’ most striking romance, and the one that he always 
regarded as his best performance, the hero of which is the 
renowned mesmerist, necromancer, alchemist, and politician, 
sometimes called Count Cagliostro. To read this historical 
romance of “ Joseph Balsamo” is like passing through a 
grand picture gallery crowded with portraits of eminent 
persons, Louis XV. and his family, including three grand- 
sons, who reigned most unhappily, as Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII., and Charles X.; with the fair-haired and fatal 
Austrian, who appears here as the youthful bride of the 
Dauphin. Here, too, are the princesses of France, of whom 
Louise has obtained historic notice. The Court at Versailles 
is presented as it was, with Marie Antoinette as its nominal, 
and Madame Du Barry, frail and fair, as its actual head; 
while the stately Duchess de Noailles, whom Marie Antoin- 
ette nicknamed “ Madame Etiquette,” attends, as if to freeze 
every one into stately propriety. Here are Chon and Jean, 





sister and brother, and even Zamore, the negro, who was 
made governor of Luciennes. Nor are the statesmen absent. 
We have M. de Choiseul and the Duke de Richelieu, in- 
triguing for place, and M. de Sartines, checkmated even in 
the very heart of his own police office. In this crowd, too, 
we see a great deal of Rousseau, the philosopher, and of 
that wretched Marat, who, in after years, was slain by the 
hand of the intrepid Charlotte Corday. Here, too, are the 
De Taverney family—the wicked old father; the fair 
daughter, Andree; that true chevalier, Philip, the son; 
Nicole, the intriguing soubrette; and Gilbert, who ought to 
have been sent to the galleys. Finally, to deepen the in- 
terest with something apparently akin to the supernatural 
there are Althotas, the aged alchemist; the beautiful Lorenza 
Feliciani, a clairvoyant; and Joseph Balsamo himself, who 
seems to pervade the whole tale, revealing the future to the 
Dauphiness, giving the elixir of life to Du Barry, and making 
ingots of pure gold for Cardinal de Rohan. 


Bibliotheca Americana for 1878; a priced Catalogue 
of Books and Pamphlets relating to America, for sale by 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. This is a very large 
collection (nearly seven thousand items), and is exceedingly 
useful to public and private libraries in making selections of 
new works, 


The Western Review of Science and Industry, 
February number (and No. 12 of Volume I.), a new monthly 
publication, edited by Theodore S. Case, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, has found its way to our sanctum. Its pages con- 
tain well-printed, substantial and reliable reading matter, 
comprising original articles, by able and prolific writers, 
upon the best scientific, medical, educational, agricultural, 
and literary subjects. As we believe it is the first publica- 
tion of its character that has ever been originated in the 
West, we trust that it may meet with proper success in its 
undertaking. 


The Periscope, a Bi-monthly Journal, devoted to physi- 
cal, mental, and moral culture, published by the Remedial 
Institute Company, Dubuque, Iowa. This publication is 
likewise a new Western enterprise, the first number of which 
has just reached us. Its contents cover a wide field of useful 
and instructive information for general reading, and will no 
doubt be appreciated as it deserves, 


Authors and Coteries.—With feelings farthest possible 
from desire of criticism, it is not the fault of readers, if at 
unlucky times they are brought to a stand, by phrases in 
popular writers which may be characterized as frivolities of 
expression. These writers it seems have become peremptory 
and careless, from the very fact of holding positions as popu- 
lar writers; and in their security of reception impose upon 
the public meaningless expressions—as Carlyle has it, “straw 
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that has been thrashed a hundred times without wheat ”— 
under shelter of the public indifference. 

It appears that there is a strong predisposition to charla- 
tanism in human nature—authors included—from the frivolity 
of which, nothing but the most vigilant rebuffs of fortune can 
save them and us, Smooth-sounding words are a delusion 
and a snare, decoying to leniency all the rules of syntax. 
The propensity to glide with the current, and to bridge 
chasms by means of obscure, or high-flown phraseology, are 
ventures which none but the popular writer may indulge in. 
Woe be to the trembling debutant who endeavors to smooth 
his pathway by peccadilloes like these; he is brought to im- 
mediate trial, and in haughty condemnation consigned to the 
lowest depths of oblivion. Thus branded, he shuns the 
trodden paths of men; he muses in secret; he seeks counsel 
of the deity of shades. Happily, through wise intervention, 
he may become imbued with the spirit of simplicity, and rise 
in fabled creation to a life shorn of hyperbole, it is true, but 
born to wiser conceptions of the uses of language. 

The debutant should not be dismayed by studied disap- 
proval of his somewhat superabundant expression, when in 
excess he contemplates the frothy substance which oozes 
from the productions of the popular writer. He should take 
warning. The temptation to avoid the plodding pathway, 
and by circuitous route arrive under prestige of accidental 
association of pursuits or sympathetic laudation of the public 
idol, is but a juggler’s trick. How propitiate the grim 
sentinel who stands at the portal, when in place of living 
gems he yields his tarnished jewels? Sooner or later the 
password to literature becomes imperative; neither tricks of 
language purporting to inspiration or passive surrender to 
flowing streams of popular favor, will serve to exalt frivoli- 
ties of expression into conditions worthy a respectable public. 

It is true that concession to expediency may be regarded 
as a stepping-stone to prosperity, In the endeavor to con- 
form to the periodical of the day, which, like the require- 
ments of well-bred society, circumscribes its limits to auto- 
cratic boundaries, the aspirant for popular favor is positively 
restricted to a stereotyped vocabulary. He whose footsteps 
would stray into unbidden precincts, and over unrecognized 
fields of thought, must so clothe and prescribe his offering, 
so prune its rough edges, and sap its vitality, as at best to 
present but a pale-faced starveling to a waiting posterity. 

An admired writer of the present day, in former struggles 
for acknowledgment, was fairly driven to his “trumps ;” 
when, standing upon the defensive, he made valiant charge 
upon the enemy, boldly declaring that he would not change 
the style of his communications, but that on the contrary, he 
would change the style of editors. Readers who have accom- 
panied him in his search after the “ Baddick, and that Sort 
of Thing,” will glory in his gallant onslaught. 

What wonder, then, that in persistent discouragement of 
originality of style and thought, writers in their endeavor to 
meet the demand should fall into frivolities of expression; 
more, that they should forever harp upon some subject indi- 
cated by public sentiment, as a commendable and proper 
subject for admiration, and of extended criticism,—the 
mania, spreading from Quarterlies and Reviews, to critiques 
from Pike’s Peak Gazette, over the book entitled “ Daniel 





Deronda,” serving as example; the subject at length assum- 
ing such vastness of proportion as to submerge all the flood- 
gates of literature, rendering the inundation complete and 
overwhelming. School-girls announced in essay and com- 
position the astounding discovery that George Eliot had be- 
come the rival of Shakspeare. So much for a safe subject 
unmuzzled and let loose upon the community; and so much 
for a populace gone mad by special permit. 

Similarity of style has indeed become a painful feature in 
literature. From year to year a fastidious public have been 
surfeited with subject-matter endorsed and superscribed by 
autocratic literati. The same headings meet their eyes from 
year to year; until, under a depressing sense of personal in- 
jury, they are ready to cry out, “ hold, enough !” 

In these latter days, when the public mind has become 
aroused to the necessity of abolishing “monopolies and 
rings,” and in their place substituting Labor as king, toilers 
in the potter’s-fields of literature should take heart, and with 
persistent effort dig and delve, until the soil shall have be- 
come enriched to conditions when they in turn shall rank as 
competitors. Let effete and well-worn subjects rest in hon- 
ored and richly-bound volumes upon the library shelves, 
Let seers and prophets of literature stand upon the hillsides 
with waving flags of truce, welcoming wayfarers and dreamers 
beneath its folds. Leave loopholes open for aliens and va- 
grants to pass in, though they jostle and brush the robes of 
conservators themselves, 

Imagine, by way of illustration, that some wild-eyed Bo- 
hemian, fresh from the wilderness, should invade the editorial 
sanctum of the Belgravian Yourna/, and that with uncouth 
obeisance he should present his specimens of unpolished 
gems. What then? Instantly, it may well be understood, 
the terrible mandate would resound through hall and corridor, 
reaching the ears of quaking guard and sentinel, “ Depart, 
depart from hence! By whose authority do you proffer to us 
your rude wares? Drive him with thongs back to the jun- 
gles from whence he emerged ; his rubies and sapphires may 
be genuine, but they are without superscription.” 

Rings of monopolists have been proven of clumsy structure, 
and full of flaws; rings of politics bind its votaries in enslav- 
ing chains, dripping with slush from the streets. Rings of 
literature are woven in deft and rare workmanship; fabrics 
of ancient splendor veil its edifices of poetry and art; watch- 
men with lynx-eyed vigilance guard its avenues of entrance. 
But the sacred temples have been disintegrated by distractions 
from within. Its high priests in a phrenzy of exclusiveness 
have destroyed the messengers by whom exchanges were 
transmitted. The adamantine chain which hedges in the 
royal preserves of a coterie has become worn to flexible thin- 
ness. 

Serene of aspect, laborers pursue their occupations under 
the sun. Science beckons them from afar; glaciers and 
mountains fascinate their gaze; rivers and oceans welcome 
their approaching footsteps. Discoveries are evolved from 
the patient research of honest toil. The fine-spun tracery 
which encloses conservatism, rusts in the common thorough- 
fares. 

* Behold, a new revelation I declare unto men!” The 
chrysalis in which the butterfly has lain enshrouded, in the 
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order of Nature has burst its bonds, remaining but a shell 
upon the shores of time; while the richly caparisoned cap~ 
tive floats in realms of space. 
. Gall this wonderful creation an insect, in wanton rudeness 
sipping the breath of flowers; call it a loiterer in sunlit 
fields; call it rather a messenger of destiny; call it the 
vanguard who in golden-winged armor harbingers the dawn. 
Watch for the approaching chariot of Phoebus to burst 
upon the world, deciphering in ghastly blazonry the miserly 
conditions of men, View the inhumanity of cliques, and 
the partisans of cliques, Look with dismay upon the frivoli- 
ties of high-born literature, sunk to the position of time-servers 
in the houses of bondage; and upon scoffers of discerners of 
truth who fill the highways. Thus was it written upon the 
walls of ancient Babylon: “ Thou hast been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” Behold! a cycle has run its 
course, from whose entrails has come forth the stalwart form 











of Labor—clear-sighted and strong, a very Samson in stature, 
Well! let men prey upon each other, let them brawl and 
wrangle, let them hoard their ill-gotten gains; the new era 
has branded them with impotency. 

In place of these are waiting souls of nobler mould, who, 
for the first, tread familiar ground ; who, for the first, breathe 
pure air; and to these it is given to become interpreters of 
the child Labor. 

Before beneficent justice, coteries dissolve in air; for a 
space, equality reigns. There is a brave inauguration of the 
successor, The competitors start with perspective of royal 
expanse. Broad plains of waving grain hend low before 
their sweeping march; mighty forests lie prone at the feet of 
the monarch Labor. The Successor starts fair-handed and 
beautiful, borne upon the waves of Destiny; the cycle speeds 
onward, In the round of Time’s unceasing travels, we 
shall have the fruit of the harvest, 
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Gravity, Specific and Otherwise.—No admission fee 
is charged to visitors to the Bonanza Mills, the only requisite 
being a permit from the Superintendent; but a lady who 
visited the California Pan-mill recently paid twenty dollars 
dollars for the privilege, and was taught a lesson in natural 
philosophy, in this wise: Mr. Long, the foreman, was show- 
ing three ladies and a gentleman through the mill, and kindly 
explaining the functions of the various settlers, pans, and so 
forth, The quicksilver bowls standing near the amalgamat- 
ing pans attracted the attention of the visitors, and they in- 
quired what use the odd-looking concerns were put to, He 
explained their use, but the ladies did not seem to catch the 
sense of his remarks very readily. They seemed quite puz- 
zled. Mr. Long repeated his explanation, but the ladies 
manifested more surprise than ever. In order to make him- 
self understood, Mr. Long then gave a practical demonstra- 
tion of the working of the bowls, by pulling up the stopper 
which checks the inflow of the beautiful metal from the pipe 
connecting with the supply tank. The bowl immediately 
filled with quicksilver, the surface looking clean and bright. 
The party could not resist the temptation of dipping their 
fingers in the metal. They withdrew them as clean as 
when they put them in. This surprised them. Mr. Long 
threw a bunch of keys in the bow]. They-floated. This was 
a pleasant experiment. A gentleman with the party then 
threw a pocket-knife in the bowl. It also floated. The 
ladies were delighted. Mr. Colby the Chief Engineer of the 
party, having just been relieved, came along. He threw a 
four-bit piece in, It floated, of course, and he took it out 
and rubbed it dry. The quicksilver having absorbed all the 
impurities on the coin, it looked as bright as burnished gold. 
One of the ladies said it was beautiful, and another took a 
twenty-dollar gold piece out ‘of her pocketbook and threw. it 
in. Mr. Long and Mr. Colby saw the movement, but said 
nothing. The specific gravity of gold as compared with 
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quicksilver being as seventeen is to fourteen, the coin sank 
out of sight, to the utter dismay of the ladies and the great 
mortification of the owner of the twenty dollars. This feel-. 
ing did not last long, however, as Mr. Long assured them 
that in a day or two he could probably restore the lost money 
in the form of amalgam, as he would have to use the quick 
silver to work the next charge put in the pans, 


Patents.—The following table shows the number of patents 
issued to each State and Territory during the year 1877: 























Alabama 43 Nevad 
Arizona Terrrtory....... saenmnee 2 | New Hampshire..........esesee0 * 
Arkansas - 36 New —- ecnaeecenees 503 
California 34x | New Mexico Territory........ 3 
Colorado .......sseecsesereesses ences 28 | New York......cccccccccccscccceses 2.49) 
Connecticut 607 | North Carolina.........s0--000-+ — 
Dacota Territory .......cssseee 6 | Ohio 

28 | Oregon 








Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island.. 










































Georgia 63 | South Carolina.... 34 
Idaho Territory ...........000.0++ 312 114 
SS ER ER AO 115 
Indiana Utah Territory..............c00 0 .¢ 
Towa .......006+ Vermont 58 
Kansas FERED cnccccsesces 100 
Kentucky. Washington Terri 4 
Louisiana West Virginia.. ose mo 
TE cncensevntestaninnationdenneaste ee 245 
Maryland Wyoming. 9 
Massachusetts United States Army.........0.0 14 
CS eae United States Navy............ ~ 
Mi 

Mississippi _ Total ....cecssesesseee severe 13,029 
Missourt ......... - Foreign 590. 
Montana Territory...........000 6 — 
Nebras} 36 Teta .cccrevecccscccssccseess 13,419 





Imitation Terra Cotta.—The Magasin Piltoresque gives 
the following original recipe by which it is stated plaster casts 
my be made to imitate terra cotta ware with great fidelity. 
The following colors are necessary: brick red, lampblack, 
zinc white, and yellow ochre, all in powder. The object to. 
be treated is first carefully rubbed over with “0 0”’ sandpaper 
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cating where the parts of the mould have been joined. The 
mixed color consists of yellow ochre, two parts; brick red, two 
parts, and black one part. These are well rubbed together. 
Then three parts of zinc white are separately mixed with a 
a little milk to a paste. 
-bined in a mortar with-eight or ten. parts of- milk and the re- 
sulting mixture is passed through a fine sieve to remove any 
particles of the white. A soft brush is then used to spread 
*the stain over the object, care being taken to lay it on evenly. 
After twenty-four hours drying a second coat is applied- 
When the article is completely dry, rubbing with the finger 
“will eliminate brush marks. 


Ancient Mode of Moving Large Stones.—M. Eugene 
Robert, having found in the neighborhood of a Keltic dol- 
men in France a ball-shaped mass of sandstone about a foot 
in diameter, suggests that it might, with other stones shaped 
like it, have been used as a roller to facilitate moving the im- 
mense masses of rock wherewith the ancients constructed 
their monuments. He thinks that by this means the large 
granite rock which supports the equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great in St. Petersburg, was brought from Finland. 


Death from Chloroform Averted.—A correspondent of 
the British Medical Fournal communicates the interesting 
‘observation, that in a case of syncope during the administra- 
tion of chloroform, where the usual treatment was without 
"éffect, and death seemed imminent; the application of some 
lint saturated with nitrite of amyl to the nostrils was followed 
almost immediately by restoration of the pulse, and the sub- 
sequent recovery of the patient. 


Russian Remedy for Hydrophobia.—A correspondent 
in Land and Water gives the following Russian remedy for 
hydrophobia: In Saraton the inhabitants collect the larva of 
the rose beetle (cetonia aurata) which are chiefly found in 
the wood ants’ nests. The grubs are gathered in the spring, 
placed in earth, and their change or metamorphosis watched 
for. When this takes place, they kill the beetles and dry 
them. The powdered. insect must be kept in hermetically 
sealed bottles, or the dry beetles may be kept in sealed pots 
and reduced to powder when wanted. Three beetles, pow- 
dered, is considered a dose for an adult, given immediately 
after the bite. One for a child and five for an adult in which 
the disease has declared itself. The effect is to produce a 
long sleep, which must not be interrupted, The bite is also 
treated surgically. 

The beetles caught on flowers are not so beneficial; they 
must be secured in the larva stage, and killed directly after 
‘they attain the image. Some of the Russians give their dogs 
occasionally half a beetle as a preventive. 


. The Influence of Trees on Rainfall.—From observa- 
tions by M. Fautrat, relative to the comparative influence of 
leafy woods and resinous woods on rain and the hygrometric 
state of the air, recently communicated to the Paris Academy, 
it appears that pine forests have a much greater influence on 
the hygrometric state than others; so that if the vapors dis- 
solved .in the air were apparent, like fogs, we should see 
forests shrouded in a large screen of moisture, and. in. the 
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case of resinous woods the vapory envelope would be more 
distinct than in that of leafy woods, M. Fautrat also shows 
that pines retain in their branches more than half of the 
water which is poured upon them, whereas leafy trees allow 
fifty-eight per cent. of the precipitated water to reach the 
surface of.the ground.. He suggests, therefore; that in plant- 
ing with a view to oppose inundation, it would be advisable 


to choose by preference resinous trees, as offering a better 
covert, 


Steam Heating.—The experiment of heating Lockport, 
New York, by steam, by the “ Holly system” initiated there 
at the beginning of the present winter, has proved successful, 
By three miles of pipe, covered with non-conducting mate- 
rial, and laid under ground through some of the principal 
streets, about fifty dwellings and other buildings, including a 
large public school, “ have been thoroughly warmed all 
winter by steam thus distributed, and turned on or off as re- 
quired by the tenant, with the facility of water or gas.” It is 
stated that dwellings more than a mile distant from the steam 
generator have been heated as readily as those next door. 
Steam meters are provided, so that the consumer pays only 
for what he consumes, and the rates, it is asserted, do not ex- 
ceed the cost of coal and wood under the old system of 
heating by fires. It is claimed that the system can be 
developed so'as to furnish steam “at fifty pounds pressure, 
transmitted through twenty miles of pipe, thus supplying 
power for engines and manufactories, and steam for cooking 
and laundry purposes, for extinguishing conflagrations, for 


cleaning streets of ice or snow, or protecting hydrants from 
frost.” 


Chatham Island, lying off the coast of New Zealand, is 
peculiarly situated, as it is one of the habitual points of the 
globe where the day of the week changes. There at noon, 
Sunday ceases, and instantly Monday noon begins. A man 
sits down to his noonday dinner on Sunday, and it is Mon- 
day noon before he finishes it. It is a good place for people 
who have lost much time, for, by taking an early start, they 
can always get a day ahead on Chatham Island. It took 
philosophers and geographers a long time to settle the puz- 
zle of where Sunday noon ceased and Monday noon began, 
with a man travelling West fifteen degrees an hour, or with 
the sun, and at last a place has been found, 


The London Press.—The daily issue of the London 
papers is as follows: Daily Telegraph (ministerial), 267,000; 
Standard (Tory), 200,000, The issue of the Daily News 
(Liberal) during the war of 1870-71 sometimes exceeded 
300,000 copies; it now averages 230,000, The London 
Times spends mcre than $500,000 for its paper, and for its 
printing ink, $20,000. Each advertising column in this 
journal, and it averages nine pages of them, brings in -a 
revenue of $35,000. The outlay in foreign correspondence 
amounts to at least $40,000 per annum. The circulation 
varies with the exciting intelligence of the day, being on the 
average about 200,000, and occasionally considerably higher. 
No pains or expense is spared by the great London dailies 
to procure. the latest information from all parts. of the 
world, 
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Popular Errors.—To think that the more a man eats 
the fatter and stronger he will become. To believe that the 


more hours children study the faster they will learn. To | 


conclude that, if exercise is good, the more violent it is the 
more good is done. To imagine that every hour taken from 
sleep is an hour gained. To act on the presumption that the 
smallest room in the house is large enough to sleepin. To 
argue that whatever remedy causes one to feel immediately 
better is good for the system, without regard to more ulterior 
effects. To eat without an appetite, or to continue to eat 
after it has been satisfied, merely to gratify the taste. To 
eat a hearty supper for the pleasure experienced during the 
brief time it is passing down the throat, at the expense of a 
whole night of disturbed sleep and a night of weary waking 
in the morning. 


A Husband Market.—A strong-minded woman married 
a man not noted for activity of body or energy of character, 
and before the honeymoon was over, upon awakening one 
morning, he found his spouse in tears. 

« My love,” said he, “ what is the matter?” 

Oh, I’ve had such a dreadful dream!” 

« Why, what was it ?” 

**] thought I was going out Fourth avenue when I saw a 
sign, ‘ Husbands for sale.’ So many women were rushing in 
that I followed, and just then they were selling a splendid 
specimen for $1,500.” 

«But did they all bring as much as that ?” 

“Oh,no! They went at $1,000, $500, and so on down.” 

** Well, did you see any that looked like me?” 

* Yes, indeed. But they were tied up in bunches like 
asparagus, and sold for ten cents a bunch,” 

Tableau, 


Avoid intermeddling with the affairs of others. A num- 
ber of persons seldom meet but they begin discussing the 
affairs of some one absent. This is not only uncharitable, 
but positively unjust. It is equivalent to trying a cause in 
the absence of the person implicated. Even in the criminal 
code a person,is presumed to be innocent until he is found 
guilty. Society, however, is less just, and passes judgment 
without hearing the defence. 


“Ten dimes make one dollar,” said the schoolmaster. 
“ Now go on, sir. Ten dollars make one what?” “They 
make one mighty glad these times,” replied the boy; and 
the teacher, who hadn’t got his last month’s salary yet, con- 
cluded the buy was about right, 


Above all earthly gifts a good mother stands preéminent; 
she is worth her weight in gold—more than an army of 
acquaintances, 
doorstep, basked in the same mother’s smile, in whose veins 
the same blood flows, are bound by a sacred tie that can 
never be broken. 





Those who have played around the same 


** Do you know,” remarked a rather fast youth the other 
day to a friend to whom he was slightly indebted, “that I 
intend to marry and settle down!” 

“I don’t know anything about it,” was the reply, “but I 


| think you had better stay single and settle up.” 


**Hurrah ! hurrah!” cried a young lawyer, who succeeded 
to his father’s practice, “I’ve settled that old lawsuit at 
last.” 

Settled it!” exclaimed the astonished parent. ‘ Why, 
we’ve supported the family on that for the last ten years.” 


A smile costs the giver nothing; yet it is beyond price to 
the erring and repenting, the sad and cheerless, the lost and 
forsaken. It disarms malice, subdues temper, turns enmity 
to love, revenge to kindness, and paves the paths of darkness 
with beautiful gems of sunlight. 


Another Candidate.—One of the State-House officials 
found an unknown woman parading up and down the lower 
corridor, and upon his inquiring if she was looking for any- 
body, she replied: 

“T rather think Iam, I want to be janitor of the State. 
House.” 

** But no woman can secure such a position.” 

“ Why not?” she grimly asked. 

** Why, how would a woman get along here alone among 
such a crowd of men? It would be very embarrassing, to 
say the least.” 

“‘ They’d sneer at me, would they ?” 

“Of course they would.” 

* And then what would I do?” 

* You could do nothing, madam.” 

“TI couldn’t, eh! After I had taken one or two of them 
by the necktie, like this, and jammed ’em through the wall, 
like this, I guess they’d shut up, wouldn’t they ?” 

Picking up his hat, which had been jostled off by the 
shock, and hanging it to the loose ends of his collar, he 
replied : 

“Go for the office, madam; you shall have all my in- 
fluence.” 


“You must cultivate decision of character, and learn to 
say ‘ No,’” said a father to hisson. Soon afterward, when the 
father told the son to chop wood, the boy said “ No,” with 
an emphasis that showed a remembrance of the lesson. 


Several exchanges are giving directions ‘“* How to dress.” 
The most sensible way is to stay in bed until the fire is 


| started, and then take your clothes under your arm, and trot 
| out to the dining room stove. 


“Oh, George, I’m ashamed of you—rubbing your lips 


| like that after that dear little French girl has given you a 


kiss!” 
it in!” 


“I’m not rubbing it out, mamma—I’m rubbing 





